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Time 

JHE supply of time is truly a daily miracle, an 
affair genuinely astonishing when it is examined. 
You wake up in the morning, and lo! your 
purse is magically filled with twenty-four hours of the 
unmanufactured tissue of the universe of your life. It 
is yours. It is the most precious of possessions. No one 
can take it from you. It is unstealable, and no one 

receives either more or less than you receive. 
Talk about ideal democracy! In the realm of time 
there is no aristocracy of wealth and no aristocracy of 


intellect. Genius is not rewarded by even an extra hour 
day.—Arnold Bennett. 
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Jena Method of Speech-Reading 


The Michigan State Normal College offers courses in 
the Jena Method of Speech-Reading -during the aca- 
demic year 1928-1929. Students enter at the begin- 
ning of any term: fall, September 26; winter, January 


2; spring, April 1. For further information address: 


Michigan State Normal College 
Department of Special Education 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Bessie L. Whitaker, A. M., Associate Professor—Anna M. Bunger, Assistant 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 
Regular Course Jena Method 
30 lessons including daily class practice. Demonstrated in brief outline courses. 
Normal Training 
ced rses For teachers of deafened adults. 
Advan Cou For teachers of hard of hearing children 
Adapted to the progress of the individual. in the Public Schools. 


601 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Normal graduates of the 


New England School of Speech-Reading 


are equipped with all grades of 
class material, as well as much 
experience in its preparation. 


Regular and Normal Courses Special Graded Classes | 


175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. : 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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The Public Library, Houston, Texas 
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JANUARY, 1929 


The Public Library Scores Again 


By Laura Davies Hott 


[XT to the newspapers, the pub- 
N lic library of our city (Houston, 

Texas) has given the Club for 
the Hard of Hearing the best and most 
generous publicity campaign in its his- 
tory. From start to finish, covering a 
period of six months, there was com- 
plete cooperation and an eagerness to 
make the displays attractive and worthy 
which could not have been surpassed. 
It is with the hope that other club 
centers may be stimulated to avail them- 
selves of this valuable avenue of pub- 
licity that I give in full the story of 
the campaign. 

Success was not won with the first 
attempt. It seldom is. In fact, the 
first attempt was a dismal failure, and 
it took several years to overcome the 
feeling that the library staff was utterly 
heartless and in league against anything 
connected with the hard of hearing. I 
could not secure a subscription for the 
Votta Review. Time after time I have 
handed in requests that books of inter- 
est to the hard of hearing be purchased, 
attaching lists of books needed. They 
were invariably disregarded. These are 
only a few of the rebuffs and discour- 
agements I have met at the hands of 
various members of the library staff. 
But they are not proofs that the staff 
is either heartless, incompetent or care- 
less. It is merely human, and its mem- 
bers are subordinates with limitations 
on their authority. 

Finally the opportunity came to go 
direct to the head librarian. That was 


a delightful interview. She was so in- 
terested, so ready for every suggestion, 
so willing to cooperate, and so generous. 

First, she subscribed for the Votts 
REvIEW. 

Second, she promised to secure the 
ten books on the list I had prepared. 

Third, reference material for a club 
study course was to be prepared by a 
staff librarian. 

Fourth, permission was given for 
club literary meetings to be held in the 
library lecture room on certain dates. 

Fifth, a staff member was detailed 
to meet with the club and explain how 
to get the best service out of the library 

All of these things were done, for | 
was speaking to “one having authority”. 

. The suggestion which led to the pub- 
licity campaign came from the head 
librarian herself. 

“When the new books arrive,” she 
said, “I will have a table arranged to 
display them and call pubiic attention to 
them.” 

“Would you like some reprint litera- 
ture from the Votta Review to add to 
the display?” I asked. 

“It would be an excellent idea,” she 
agreed. “Can you get it?” 

The next mail carried a request to 
the Votta Bureau and in due time a 
splendid collection of articles arrived. 
A careful classification of the lot 


showed that they fell naturally into six 
divisioris. 

1. Club work for the deafened. 

2. Lip-reading. 
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3. Deafened children in the public 
schools. 

4. Education of the deaf child. 

5. Medical treatment and mechanical 
aids to hearing. 

6. National work for the hard of 
hearing. 

Why jumble all this splendid infor- 
mation in a pile on the table with the 
books, where it would be scarcely 
noticed by the public? It was worthy 
of better treatment. Why not stage a 
series of displays, with posters and pic- 
tures emphasizing each line of the 
work? The plan was taken up with the 
librarian and met with hearty coopera- 
tion. 

The first exhibit was in January, 
1928, on Club Work for the Deafened. 
The central poster was a concise state- 
ment of local sources of information on 
different lines of work as follows: 


1. If you are a deafened adult and need 
help to solve your difficulties, get in touch 
with the Club for the Hard of Hearing through 
its president, Mrs. W. J. Holt, 304 Milby 
Street, Phone C-4272-W. 

2. If you are interested in the subject of 
lip-reading, see Mrs. Mabel B. Gibson, 506 
Buffalo Drive, and join the free practice class 
at the Y. W. C. A. 

3. If you have a deaf child, talk with Miss 
Fannie Johnson, teacher of MHouston’s Oral 
School for the Deaf, at Rusk school building. 

4. If you have a hard of hearing child, see 
Miss Alice Putnam, 3610 Milam Street, 
Phone K-6161, teacher of lip-reading for chil- 
dren in the public schools. 

5. If you want information about any sub- 
ject relating to deafness, write to the Volta 
a lg 1601 35th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D 


6. If you need inspiration to keep a stiff 
upper lip, in spite of your handicap of deaf- 
ness, subscribe for the VottA REvIEw,a maga- 
zine of authority, published by the Volta 
Bureau. 


To call attention more widely to the 
exhibit, we prepared press notices about 
each exhibit for the Sunday edition of 
the two largest city daily papers. As 
these may be suggestive to others, I 
quote them from the clippings: 


The second week of each month is “better 
hearing” week at the public library. A col- 
lection of new books of special interest to 
those who have impaired hearing is on dis- 
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play during this period. They deal largely 
with the adjustment of the individual to the 
conditions of deafness, wherever the improve- 
ment of the hearing is not possible. 

Man has been endowed with a hearing sense 
so much keener than the demands of everyday 
life require that a decided loss often takes 
place before it is noticed or missed. This fact 
gives the disease a chance to get in its deadly 
work without detection until it is oftentimes 
too late for medical science to grapple with 
it successfully. This is the explanation of the 
alarmingly high deafness rate. Twenty-five 
per cent of our population is now handicapped 
by a greater or less impairment of hearing 
and the number of victims is increasing an- 
nually. 

Accompanying the display at the library is 
a list of local sources of information for those 
who have deafness problems to face. It reads 
as follows: 


This list has already been given. The 
idea in each press report was to give 
something thought-provoking, whether 
closely associated with rhe exhibit or 
only related to deafness, something 
which would catch the reader’s attention 
and make him want to investigate. 

The February display was on lip- 
reading and featured the library’s newly 
acquired text books on the subject, the 
Nitchie and Muller Walle books. There 
was a splendid collection of Vorta 
Review reprints, also the card of the 
local teacher of lip-reading, Mrs. Gib- 
son, and a poster about the practice 
class at the Y. W. C. A. The press 
notice for this month read: 


The February display of literature for the deaf- 
ened at the public library will be found during 
the coming week on a table on the second 
floor where it can be examined and read. 
Lip-reading is the subject which is emphasized 
this month. The pamphlet literature is fur- 
nished by the Volta Bureau of Washington, 
D. C., the highest authority on deafness in 
the United States. The bureau was founded 
and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887 for the collection and diffusion of knowl- 
edge relating to the deaf. It received its name 
from the Volta prize which was awarded to 
Dr. Bell by the French Government for his 
invention of the telephone. This prize, of 
50,000 francs, formed the nucleus for the en- 
dowment fund. During his life time he spent 
something like half a million dollars in his 
work for the deaf. 

The Volta Bureau contains the largest col- 
lection of books and other literature about 
deafness in the world. The Vorta Review, 


the monthly magazine which is its official 
organ, broadcasts both authoritative facts and 
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an inspirational atmosphere of great value to 
the deafened. The pamphlet literature at the 
library is largely reprints from the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 


In March the subject of the hard of 


hearing child stressed the work being 


carried on in’ the local schools on a 
central poster with a fine collection of 
reprints for a background. This press 
notice gives much the same information 
as the poster: 


The city library has on display some valu- 
able literature ccncerning the problem of the 
hard of hearing child in the public school. 
This is in line with the pioneer work the 
Houston schools are inaugurating. Our city 
is in the forefront of United States cities 
in recognizing and making plans for the 
alleviation of this group of handicapped chil- 
dren. 

A survey of the entire school system is being 
made by Miss Alice Putnam, formerly secre- 
tary to the school superintendent, Dr. Oberholt- 
zer. An audiometer, the most up-to-date instru- 
ment yet devised for accuracy and speed in 
hearing tests, is being used. It is a mechanical 
contrivance somewhat resembling a radio with 
a set of forty head phones. If a hearing loss 
of more than twelve per cent is discovered, 
special recommendations for the treatment of 
the defect in its beginning stages are given. 
A degree of loss sufficient to retard the child’s 
school work will be met by instruction in lip- 
reading. 

A child with defective hearing has often 
been regarded as dull mentally because he is 
backward in his studies, the real cause never 
being suspected by his parents and teachers, 
much less by himself. He cannot realize that 
his hearing capacity is less than that of those 
about him until perhaps thirty per cent has 
been lost. It is then, in most cases, too late 
to relieve the defect. The cases discovered 
in the beginning stages yield more readily to 
treatment. 


In April our Oral Day School for 
the Deaf loaned us a collection of the 
work done by the deaf children. This 
was displayed in a glass case with ex- 
planatory posters and reprints. Partly 
because of the character of the exhibit 
and partly because of the repeated 
stressing of the subject of deafness in 
the succession of monthly displays, the 
newspaper reporters had become inter- 
ested by this time and took over the 
job of furnishing press information. 
Their accounts contained errors galore, 
but nevertheless were highly appreciated. 
One reporter called up the president 
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of the club for a long interview. Her 
report reads: 


An exhibit of unusual interest is being 
shown at the library this month, sponsored by 
the Hard of Hearing Club, of which Mrs. 
W. J. Holt is president. The exhibit is the 
work of deaf children and shows remarkable 
talent considering the fact that not a word of 
instruction reached the ear. Althcagh given 
orally, the instruction was received by means 
of lip-reading. Baskets, artistically woven, 
and painted vases, embroidered towels and 
different phases of kindergarten work are on 
display, together with pamphlets dealing with 
the oral education of the deaf. 

Other displays planned by the club will in- 
clude for May the work featuring “Better 
Hearing Week,” while June will deal with 
the national Federation of Hard of Hearing 
Clubs. The display in January included litera- 
ture dealing with the problems of the school. 
The club’s motive is to help others, and mem- 
bers are especially interested in assisting chil- 
dren to gain an oral education in order that 
they may be better equipped to mingle with 
the hearing world. Dealing with this thought, 
as an item of the exhibit now at the library, 
is a typewritten story of a girl who was 
taught by the oral method for two years, then 
made her way, without further aid, among 
normal school children, through school and the 
university, graduating with honors. (This was 
the story of Wendell -Harper, subsequently 
published in the Votta Review.) 


For “Better Hearing Week” in May, 
the cooperation of local otologists was 
asked. Mechanical aids to hearing were 
also featured through circulars secured 
from all the standard manufacturers of 
earphones. Here is the newspaper 
clipping, copied largely from the library 
poster. 


The month of May is deafness-prevention 
month at the city library, where literature is 
available along this important line. Nowhere 
is the adage, “an ounce of prevention” more 
applicable than in ear defects. Caught in their 
early stages, many diseases of the delicate ear 
organs are amenable to treatment, but neg- 
lected they intrench themselves until they can 
defy all medical skill. It is when the case 
becomes hopless that the quacks reap their 
harvest. A pamphlet exposing many nation- 
ally advertised frauds is one of the interesting 
things shown at the library. Mechanical de- 
vices for the aid of the hearing are also illus- 
trated. A pamphlet issued by the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing gives the result of the research work 
of an expert committee on hearing devices, 
listing the reliable ones under a method of 
standardization. May 1-5 was observed in 
many cities over the United States as national 
Better Hearing Week. 
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June, the closing month of the club 
year, and the last exhibit month, featured 
the American Association and _ the 
Federation, the twin sisters of the Volta 
Bureau. Framed pictures of the Volta 
Bureau and of Dr. Bell were the center 
of interest on the bulletin board, accom- 
panied by reprints about the two or- 
ganizations, notices about the summer 
conferences, and the following explana- 
tory poster which was later used as a 
press notice. 


Dearer to the heart of Alexander Graham 
Bell than all his inventions and scientific ex- 
plorations was the education of the deaf. 
When he was awarded the Volta prize for the 
invention of the telephone he said to his 
mother, “Now we shall have money enough 
to teach speech to little deaf children.” With 
the prize money he founded’ the Volta Bureau 
in Washington, D. C. Out of this bureau 
have grown two national organizations, The 
American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf and the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing. The former is composed largely of 
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the parents and teachers of deaf children and 
the latter of hard of hearing adults. The 
magazine which represents both organizations 
is the Votta Review, a journal of inspiration 
and practical help for. the deaf, the hard of 
hearing and their friends. 

The librarian who had entire charge 
of the exhibits said at the close that 
they had attracted more attention and 
comment than any she had arranged and 
she considered them decidedly worth 
while. Many inquiries and congratula- 
tions were offered by the public to the 
club. The reprints and all materials 
used were placed in the reference library 
files where they can be used in the 
future. 

If the library is only given a chance it 
will do as much in almost any city. But 
don’t expect the librarian to think up 
ways and means and furnish materials 
in a field which is totally unfamiliar to 
her. That part is our job, and the 
Volta Bureau stands behind us with 
help and material every time. 


Summer School- 1929 


UCH interest has been expressed 

in the location of the next Sum- 
mer Normal School of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. Last summer at 
Staunton a great demand was evidenced 
for such a school in the Middle West, 
and the Association is happy to an- 
nounce that it is preparing to meet this 
demand. With the cooperation of the 
Kansas School for the Deaf, at Olathe, 
plans are being made for what it is 
hoped will be the most successful school 
for teachers of the deaf yet held by 
the Association. The dates have not 


been announced, -but work will probably 


begin early in June. Olathe is situated 
very near to great commercial and rail- 
way centers, several universities, and a 
number of other schools for the deaf; 
and unusual facilities for a large at- 
tendance and for cooperation and di- 
versity in the matter of both lectures 
and demonstration work will thus be 
available. Mr. D. T. Cloud, the ener- 
getic young superintendent of the Kan- 
sas School, has generously offered the 
resources of his institution for the sum- 
mer school work, and assures a cordial 
welcome to all who attend. 

Further and more definite informa- 
tion will be available in the near future. 
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Corinne Rocheleau 


The Author of “Out of Her Prison” 


By Yvonne Prrrots 


chance, which I[ have recently re- 

viewed (Vorta Review, December, 
1928), is a very moving and interesting 
one, the story of the author is very 
inspiring. 

Corinne Rocheleau was born in 
Rochester, Massachusetts, on April 3, 
1881. Her family is a very good and 
distinguished one; her ancestors were 
French people who emigrated to the 
New World centuries ago. They were 
among the first pioneers, some in Can- 
ada and some in New England. 

The girl made her appearance in this 
world on a Sunday, and her parents, 
who were devout Roman Catholics, de- 
cided to have her christened at once. So 
her father. took in his arms the tiny 
treasure carefully wrapped up, and 
climbed into a street car to go to the 
nearest parish church. During this very 
first journey of hers, Corinne began to 
erv, and a lady seated near Mr. Roche- 
icatt remarked, “This child seems to be a 
very. young one, sir!” “Absolutely. 
madam,” he answered, “she will be one 
day old tomorrow !” 

Until her ninth year the little girl 
possessed all her senses and lived hap- 
pily in her large family circle: her 
father, a splendid character for whom 
she has a touching worship—‘a real 
Lincoln!” she proudly says;—her charm- 
ing and busy mother, her six brothers 
and sisters... . / Alas! when she was 
nine, an illness that seemed mild brought 
a progressive deafness, and in spite of 
all care, of all treatment, her hearing 
became worse and worse. She contin- 
ued for some time to go to school with 
the other children, but it was of not 
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much use to her now. Her speech be- 
gan to fail, too, and she suffered cruelly 
from her seeming inferiority among her 
normal companions. All of us who have 
had such painful experiences in child- 
hood can understand her feeling. 

Realizing at last her hopeless misfor- 
tune, her parents, broken-hearted but 
submissive, began to search for a school 
for the deaf where she could continue 
her studies. Anxious above all that 
their daughter might be brought up in 
their Roman Catholic faith, and wish- 
ing too that she might keep up French 
as well as English (both languages be- 
ing fluently spoken in the family), they 
chose the school for deaf girls conducted 
in Montreal, Canada, by Sisters of 
Providence. _. The American girl spent 
there four years—four most happy years 
indeed. 

Not only was she surrounded by the 
devoted sisters, with the same loving 
care lavished upon her as on all her 
companions; but the nuns _ noticed 
promptly that her mind was _ far 
superior to the average and gave 
her a private teacher, under whose 
guidance Corinne made _ remarkable 
progress. When she came back to her 
family she spoke and read the lips so 
well that she could finish her studies 
with hearing companions and follow a 
course at a school of fine arts, this time 
without any difficulty. 

Her mother had died during her stay 
in Montreal, and she was only nineteen 
when she had the deep sorrow of losing 
her beloved father also. She remained 


at home, very busy with housekeeping. 
and taking motherly care of two sisters 
vounger than herself. 
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- But hard times followed; the income 
left by Mr. Rocheleau had lessened con- 
siderably, so Corinne decided to earn her 
living by herself. Criticised by some 
members of the family, approved by 
others, she persisted in her project, 
worked hard to prepare for a Civil 
Service examination, and succeeded bril- 
liantly. She was’ appointed to the office 
of Geographical Research in Washing- 
ton, and lived there alone for two years, 
busy with her work, and during her 
leisure hours haunting the public libraries 
to slake her thirst for knowledge. 


But her health, which had always been 
frail, declined in the Washington climate, 
much too hot in summer for a Northern 
person. Her brother, who had taken 
over the management of a great cloth- 
ing warehouse established by their 
father, asked her to come back to 
Worcester and be associated with him. 
She consented in spite of her complete 
lack of enthusiasm for commercial 
affairs. 


More than fifteen years have elapsed 
since then. Miss Rocheleau has com- 
pletely adapted herself to her duties; she 
has the entire responsibility of the office, 
calculation, correspondence, money mat- 
ters, bookkeeping She has no inter- 
course with the customers except when 
people come to the office for payments, 
bank accounts, and so on. During the 
frequent absences of her brother, she 
superintends the employees. In all these 
duties she succeeds perfectly in spite of 
her deafness, and always “keeps smil- 
ing”, though she confesses, “Frankly, 
this life of a business woman is the last 
one that I would have chosen.” 


Never has Miss Rocheleau forgotten 
her dear Montreal school, her second 
family. She always goes there to spend 
her summer holidays, and is joyfully 
and affectionately welcomed by the 12& 
nuns, all of whom are her friends, as 
well as by the 500 deaf girls, from the 
white-haired old women of the Home to 
the tiny schoolgirls who call her “Aunt 
Corinne.” 
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Corinne Rocheleau 


During this annual visit she. continues 
to exercise and correct her voice and 
speech, so that she speaks like a normal 
person in both French and English. She 
is decidedly American, and proud to be 
so, but her circumstances have made her 
feel at home and at ease in Canada as 
well as in the United States, with 
French-speaking people as well as with 
English-speaking people. She mixes 
easily with both, without usually having 
to’confess her deafness. She has been 
elected vice-chairman of a literary club 
of 300 ladies of French descent, all with 
normal hearing. 


In 1921 Miss Rocheleau realized the 
life-long dream of every cultured 
American—to come to Europe. In 
company with a friend, she made a 
splendid tour of eight months in France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Belgium and 
England. She had planned to visit 
many schools for the deaf on her way, 
but unfortunately an accident—a broken 
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ankle—detained her for two months in 
Venice. She finished her trip leaning 
on a cane, and, obliged to take care of 
herself, she could see only four schools— 
two in Switzerland, the National Insti- 
tute in Paris, and the school for deaf 
and deaf-blind girls in Larnay, near 
Poitiers, France. From Europe, she 
sent to the Revue Canadienne very 
bright articles that appeared under the 
title, “Letters from Corinne.” After her 
return to America she composed two 
literary and religious lectures, “Lourdes,” 
and “Rome,” which she delivered herself 
with much success in Montreal. 

As this might indicate, she is a suc- 
cessful authoress. She devotes all her 
leisure hours to writing for the press; 
has written in English for American 
magazines and in French for Canadian 
reviews, many articles and stories. In 
book form she has published a collec- 
tion of lives and deeds of heroic women 
of Canada, Francaises d’Amerique. This 
book was illustrated by pen-and-ink 
sketches by one of her sisters, Mrs. 
Albanie Rocheleau-Brodeur. Then, hav- 
ing been a witness at the Montreal 
school of the miracle of Ludivine La- 
chance’s education, she wrote, in French, 
the beautiful book Hors de Sa Prison, 
that is to remain among the most valu- 
able contributions ever published on the 
education of the deaf-blind. The first 
edition has been promptly sold out; a 
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second will soon appear, and it will be 
adorned with the magic words, “Ouvrage 
couronné par Il Academie francaise” 
(work crowned by the French Acad- 
emy). Such a great honor, difficult for 
even a French authoress to obtain, gives 
an idea of its value. 

Miss Recheleau has become much in- 
terested in the problems of the deaf- 
blind in general, and has gathered about 
four hundred accounts of these afflicted 
ones all over the world, the methods by 
which they have been taught, etc. 

This sketch would not be complete if 
I failed to mention the fascinating per- 
sonality of Corinne Rocheleau, her grace- 
ful manners and charming qualities that 
win all hearts around her. Her chief 
interest in life is her family—the homes 
of her brother and her sisters, her 
twenty nephews and nieces, all of whom 
she has fondled and petted more or less. 
Very versatile in her tastes, she takes 
a vivid pleasure in everything—read- 
ing, traveling, needlework, even house- 
hold duties and cookery ! 

Life has had its struggles for her: 
deafness, loss of her beloved ones, finan- 
cial reverses, delicate health—but her 
courage, her perseverance, her energetic 
work have helped her to triumph over 
all and to have a beautiful and useful 
career. Is she not, as I said at the 
beginning, a splendid living example to 
all who are handicapped ? 


Gifts of the New Year 


By Laura Davies Hott 


What gifts have you brought me, glad New Year? 
Riches? Or love? Or fame? 

Joy and gladness and freedom from fear? 
Luck to win in the game? 


The wise New Year replied with a sigh, 
“My gifts in your garden grew. 
You planted the seed in the days gone by; 


I but gathered the crop for you.” 
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My Dear Grievances 


By Harriet ANpDREws MontTaGuE 


Y only positive reaction to 
M Pollyanna has always been a 

devout wish that somebody 
would take out and drown her. 
Since she is in a fair way to be 
drowned at last in oblivion, it may be 
bad policy to bring her even briefly to 
life again, but I have always wanted 
to have my small fling at her sac- 
charine gesture, which seemed to me 
an offspring of the mediaeval feudal- 
istic command to the poor to be con- 
tented with their lot, joined with the 
more or less modern idea that trouble 
will disappear if we only disbelieve it 
hard enough. 

These dissimilar attitudes are alike 
in the supposition that most of us want 
to get rid of our troubles. I forget 
what witty Frenchman it was who re- 
marked that “we rejoice in the misfor- 
tunes of our friends.” He should have 
gone further and said that we rejoice 
in our own misfortunes. All of us hug 
our troubles. Deny it as we will, we 
go on clinging to them for dear life. 
Unless they were our most choice pos- 
sessions, would we be always bringing 
them forth to show them off? 

Yet even as I state these undeniable 
facts, I think over a hasty assemblage 
of my own troubles, and I am perfectly 
sure that I want them eliminated. It 
is true that I sometimes mention them 
in conversation, and I am about to line 
them up now in print, but if they 
could be done away with so that I 
need never think of them again, I should 
be happy. 

To start with the latest one, take the 
talking movies. I have built my life 


on a love of change, or at least lack of 
fear of it, and I have never set my face 
against the antics of the coming gen- 
eration. Yet here I find myself cling- 


ing with the tenacity of age and nar- 
row-mindedness to the old way. Is a 
new-born art to be superseded before 
it has reached full growth? Are all 
the possibilities for beauty, inspiration 
and human understanding still latent 
in the movies to be snuffed out by 
the—to us—impossible and flatly un- 
interesting talkies? Is the mental stim- 
ulus engendered of that rarest of all 
rare works of art, the captionless 
movie, to be taken from us and hours 
of boredom substituted ? 

These are not rhetorical questions. 
They are frightened protests. I am 
terrified, I am submerged, I am over- 
whelmed by the betrayal and depriva- 
tion that talking pictures mean to the 
deafened. Forty per cent of the pic- 
ture shows on Broadway today are 
sound pictures. If this is the case, 
within a year after their practicability 
has been demonstrated, what will hap- 
pen to us in the years to come? Al- 
ready a leading moving-picture concern 
announces proudly that fifty of its 
seventy pictures for the coming year 
“are made with synchronized music 
score, sound effects, and talking se- 
quences.” 

I wander into a talkie to see what it 
is like. I find an inane comic strip 
dubbed “The Family Picnic,” of the 
brown derby variety of humor, and 
consisting of a series of views as in- 
teresting as a photograph of a man 
changing a back tire. Yet the audi- 
ence around me rocks with mirth. The 
next picture is a simple life study of 
a cow. The other people hear an au- 
thentic “Moo” and go into frantic rap- 
tures of applause. A cow, a mere cow, 
who does not jump over the moon nor 
kick over the milk pail nor terrify the 
heroine into hysterics and the hero’s 
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arms, who does nothing whatever, in 
fact, so far as I am concerned, except 
swish her tail and go through the lip 
movements of mooing, is less stimu- 
lating than a want ad in yesterday’s 
paper, and I might as well stay at 
home and find my first-grade school 
books in the bottom of the bookcase 
and read again the story of the cow in 
Appleton’s first reader. Not for this 
did I spend my hard-earned pennies on 
an orchestra seat. 

To be sure, I got the thrill of my 
movie life the other day when I saw 
a picture of a garden path and watched 
breathless and palpitating, while George 
Bernard Shaw grew larger and larger, 
walking down that path; but my in- 
terest and excitement were not in- 
creased by knowing that my neigh- 
bors could hear, as one enthusiastic 
fan put it, “every immortal scrunch on 
the gravel.” 

I have never been annoyed at the 
superiority of my hearing friends in 
the matter of stage plays. I accepted 
thankfully what I got and enjoyed it, 
but the movies have been our own so 
long that this threatened deprivation 
fills me with resentment. It seems to 
me that, like Pepys in the raptures of 
his first European journey, film fans 
who hear are “with child to see any 
new thing.” Hear any new thing, I 
should say. And so the producers are 
hastily doing over finished films and 
injecting artificial sets of noises so 
that they may be advertised as sound 
pictures. And when you feel moviely 
inclined, you are confronted every- 
where with the slogans, “All talking,” 
“See and hear,” “Hear every man, 
woman, and child in the picture.” 

So much for Grievance Number One. 
Number two is far less baleful. Mr. 
Hoover, in his speech of acceptance, 
pointed pridefully to the fact that the.e 
are 7,000,000 radio sets in use in the 
United States. It would be useless 
to protest against anything so univer- 
sal. I would pass over radios as among 
the merely—for me—non-existent evils, 
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were it not that they are always being 
thrust at me by people who have read 
some article or other to the effect that 
the radio is “good for deafness.” A 
few years back, newspaper stories, 
growing out of an innocent attempt on 
the part of the superintendent of a 
state school for the deaf to utilize the 
radio in auricular training for his par- 
tially deaf pupils, were circulated an- 
nouncing that radio had cured con- 
genital deafness. Well-meaning folk 
everywhere began asking me if I had 
“ever tried radio for my hearing.” 

I shelved these inquiries along with 
the endless succession of the well-in- 
tentioned who have followed me down 
the years wanting me to “try listening 
to the clock real hard for fifteen min- 
utes every day,” to “try eating a raw 
carrot every night before you go to 
bed” (Yes, a benevolent old gentle- 
man did once describe to me a friend 
of his youth who had been lifted out 
of a catarrhal swamp by the fencerail 
of a nocturnal carrot), to try New 
Thought, try finger surgery, try os- 
teopathy, try physical culture. But 
when they go so far as to insist that 
I try listening to their particular radio, 
when they force me into a chair with 
my teeth against the wood of the case, 
then do I set my face against progress 
and wish Marconi had never thought 
of wireless. 

For Grievance Number Three, I have 
selected people who talk behind my 
back. I am not speaking figuratively, 
like the excited Mexican who once de- 
scribed a mutual acquaintance for my 
benefit, “To your face he is your friend, 
but in your back he sticks a knife.” 
Knife-sticking does not bother me so 
very much. I refer to those hirelings, 
who, ministering to me in some capac- 
ity or other, try to encourage me with 
speech directed toward the back of my 
head. Beauty parlors are alive with 
such menaces. To be compelled to 


submit to one or more operations dur- 
ing which the operator stands where 
you cannot see his lips, even if he has 
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readable lips, and never to know what 
he is going to do to you... . 

I remember a story about a gentle- 
man, who, having no Italian, essayed 
to procure a shampoo in Genoa. His 
gift’ for pantomine was not excessive, 
but he submitted himself trustingly to 
the barber’s hands, after outlining in 
signs what he wanted done, and then 
he foolishly shut his eyes. What was his 
horror when he opened them to find 
that his beautiful head of Mark Twain 
hair, white, picturesque, distinguished, 
had been dyed Italian blue-black! The 
resulting interval, during which he 
tried to hide away until the snowiness 
of his locks returned, and became in- 
volved in an imaginary triangle, his 
wife thinking he had disguised him- 
self in order to carry on an intrigue, 
was most diverting, albeit terrifying. 
I always think of that story when I 
sit down in a barber’s chair, and I 
wonder what will come about if I re- 
lax for one instant the vigilant eye I 
keep fixed on the mirror. 

I am doubly distraught in. this in- 
stance because of my own reprehen- 
sible habit of saying “Yes” to every- 
thing I don’t understand. I cannot 
break myself of it. I go “Yessing” 
my way through the world, past un- 
comprehended traffic cops and conduc- 
tors: with muffling moustaches, and 
housemaids with foreign accents. When 
a Swedish cook accosts me in the 
morning with: 

“Vud you vratter haf a jradded vit?” 
I, say “Yes,” on principle, and find I 
have committed myself to shredded 
wheat, which I dislike extremely, in- 
stead of oatmeal, which I can at least 
tolerate. When a French railway por- 
ter in Montreal takes charge of my 
luggage with a polite question, I say 
“Yes,” and, just before it is too late, 
I find myself bound for Quebec in- 
stead of Toronto. By untoward “Yesses”’ 
in conversation with strangers, I have 
allowed those around me to _ believe 
that I have children, that I have been 
to the Grand Canyon, that I speak 
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Italian, that I walk on skis, that I 
have seen plays I never heard of and 
read books I never saw. 

As Stevenson once 
Thoreau: “It is good to be able to say 
No, but it is the essence of amiability 


remarked of 
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to say Yes whenever possible.” I try, 
however, to say No consistently to 
barbers. But old habit is too strong 
for me. Only the other day I wan- 
dered into a Fifth Avenue department 
store looking for a hair-cut, and sub- 
mitted myself to the suave ministra- 
tions of an Italian brigand, named 
Friscia. I outlined tentatively the sort 
of cut I wanted. He apparently ac- 
cepted and amplified it. I said “Yes,” 
and closed my eyes, enjoying the pleas- 
ant massage with which he unprece- 
dentedly prologued the trimming. A fter 
a bit I opened them and saw, with 
some astonishment, that he was chop- 
ping at my hair with an old-fashioned 
razor. I had been away from New 
York for two years, and was not sure 
that this was not the newest mode for 
barbering. Always chary of display- 
ing naiveté in beauty parlors, I kept 
silence. Friscia chopped on, and pres- 
ently I looked down and suffered a 
recrudescence of the horrors of my 
first bob as I saw billows and _ billows 
of hair all over the floor. I manifested 
astonishment, which the artist behind 
me waved patronizingly away. He fin- 
ished me up with an Anita Loos effect, 
which may or may not be becoming, 
added various wind blows and curli- 
cues which I have not been able to 
reproduce in subsequent brushings, and 
removed the shrouding sheet with ac- 
claim. The general result was not so 
bad as I had feared, so I meekly 
handed over the two dollars he de- 
manded for the operation. The point 
of the matter is that, by reason of his 
addressing me from behind and of 
my saying “Yes” to his questions, I 
had apparently manifested willingness 
to have most of my remaining hair 
chopped out with a razor. 

Trains which are announced through 
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megaphones, people who dine by 
shaded candle light, hostesses who en- 
tertain their guests on the roof by 
starlight, or on the front porch by 
moonlight, shop girls who chew gum, 
workmen who talk around pipe-stems 
or cut plug, business men who culti- 
vate poker faces—all these I add to 
my litany. 

Add, too, though I have anathema- 
tized him often enough before, the in- 
dividual who turns to me at the dinner 
table with a remark out of whole cloth 
and expects me to understand it as 
easily as if I had heard the preliminary 
discussion that has been going on. He 
is one of my dearest enemies. How 
many of my embarrassed efforts to 
understand might have been saved if 
he had only prefaced his remark with 
a brief notice of the subject. For ex- 
ample, who would “get——” 

“There is a college at Oxford called 
Jesus,” with no introduction, no pre- 
amble, no intimation that Oxford was 
under discussion? That was said to 
me the other night by a giggling girl 
who thought it funny, and fifteen or 
more repetitions were required and 
much exhaustion incurred before she 
made me understand. Yet if she had 
simply said, “We have been talking 
about the University of Oxford. Do 
you know the names of the colleges 
there? Did you know that one of them 
is called Jesus?” I should have com- 
prehended at once. 

Often and often, nonplussed by 
brief utterances with no head nor lip- 
reading tail to them, I have pleaded, 
“Say a lot about it,” and if my inter- 
locutor will only go ahead and “say a 
lot,” I can always understand, and 
much misery on both our parts is 
saved. A certain leisureliness in get- 
ting at the main topic gives a lip-reader 
time to get into his stride, to focus 
his mental lens, to tune his carburetor 
to the altitude. This is often neces- 
sary, especially if a considerable pe- 
riod has elapsed during which nobody 
has said anything to him, and he has 


either been straining to follow the gen- 
eral conversation, or, more likely, run- 
ning off on a wool-gathering expedi- 
tion of his own. 

This simple matter of quickly in- 
terpreting an idea to a lip-reader—of 
putting it for a minute or two into 
lip-reading language, that is, into 
words that are “easy to see,” is as 
facile as Columbus and the egg to 
those who know how, but so few per- 
sons have the requisite gift for lan- 
guage that it is better to train our- 
selves to the hardihood of doing with- 
out it. Besides, we have to talk to a 
lot of people who don’t know we are 
deaf. A_ little additional hardihood, 
coupled with a well-trained lip-reading 
ability, enables us to confront even 
these and get away with it. But I 
know some deafened persons who re- 
gard any stranger as a grievance, and 
all conversation with them as an- 
athema. 

One deaf young man of my ac- 
quaintance gets out of imbroglios by 
a method that I think is original with 
himself. At the theatre one night a 
girl in front of us turned around and 
addressed him. He made an apologetic 
reply, which sent her and her escort 
into gales of laughter. 

“What did you say to that girl?” I 
asked. 

“T said what I always say when peo- 
ple speak to me in public.” 

“What was it?” 

“T said, ‘I do not speak your lan- 
guage.’ It’s the only way I could 
think of to make people let me alone.” 

But this is carrying matters too far 
and putting us too much beyond the 
pale. It is funny, and competent, and 
one can understand why he does it, 
but it savors too much of self-segrega- 
tion. Confronted with such an extreme 
instance of a negative attitude toward 
conversation with the hearing, I pop 
all my own grievances back into the 
bag and start on my way again, deter- 
mined to be and act like other people 
as hard as ever I can. 
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School Home Ideals 


III. The Child as an Individual, Not an Average 


By Epwarp S. 


(Continued from December, 1928) 


NE of the outstanding and un- 
fortunate tendencies of  institu- 
tional school life is to look upon 
children in the group, the class, the 
mass, to judge one by another, and too 
much to overlook the individual differ- 
ences. Yet a study of human behavior 
quickly reveals and emphasizes the great 
difference between individuals. Of mil- 
lions of human beings no two-have the 
same finger prints. As we study the 
entire mental and physical development 
of any two human beings, we find the 
differences mounting into thousands 
upon thousands. There may be innu- 
merable inheritable differences coming 
from different branches of ancestry 
going far back into the depths of an- 
tiquity. From the moment of birth, 
differences in environmental - influences 
and accidents occur. The quality, quan- 
tity, and proper balance of food, or the 
assimilation thereof, may vary, resulting 
in different rates of growth. While the 
same sun gives light to all, one may get 
a far greater abundance of sunlight 
than another. The same winds may 
blow, yet one child may have enjoyed 
far more pure fresh air than another. 
No worker with children can afford to 
ignore the great facts or laws of varia- 
tion in the development of children. No 
teacher, no builder of character among 
children, can succeed who fails to real- 
ize that learning is an individual activity. 
If it is the individual who learns, then 
it is the individual who must be taught 
or guided. Ignoring these great bio- 


logical facts or principles, which have a 
profound application in the wise con- 
duct of an institution housing several 
hundred children, we may easily wander 


far afield in the realms of gross error, 

Even though we recognize character 
building and mental development as 
largely a matter of working with indi- 
viduals, nevertheless there seems to be 
a natural and almost inevitable ten- 
dency in our institutions as they grow 
and become more and more highly or- 
ganized, to think of children in the 
mass. We come to think of class- 
room groups, of dormitory or super- 
visory groups, of course of study groups, 
and almost unconsciously we find our- 
selves thinking of these groups in terms 
of averages rather than of individuals. 

But study the home ideal and note 
the difference. In the happy home the 
tendency is to think first of the indi- 
vidual. We think of “Tom,” or “John,” 
or “Mary,” and not of some imaginary 
average of the three. 

Therefore one of the supreme domi- 
nant school home ideals should be full 


and constant recognition of the indi-. 


vidual as such and the importance of the 
differences that determine his individ- 
uality. This means that as superinten- 
dents, teachers, and supervisors we 
should guard most carefully against the 
usual institutional tendency to think of 
children in terms of groups and aver- 
ages, and not as individuals. It means 
that we shall recognize the plain fact 
that there is no average child. 
full recognition and free admission 
that when we begin to ignore individual 
differences and to think of our pupils in 
groups determined by age, or size, of 
number of years in school, or some other 
common or average condition, we are 
on the straight path to error. 

Under the dominance of this ideal it 
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becomes the duty of boards of managers 
and executives to economize in some 
other way than by assigning 30 or 40 
small children to a supervisor or house- 
mother. No matter how good and 
wise and loving the supervisor may be, 
it is not humanly possible for her to do 
reasonable justice to all that the chil- 
dren have a right to expect from her. 
Parents, teachers, and the public have 
ample reason for protesting vigorously 
against such herding of young children 
in large institutions. In the light of 
modern scientific studies of child de- 
velopment, such practices are simply a 
relic of the dark ages in education, an 
inexcusable and un- 
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room in one of our large institutions, 
and you are struck at once with their 
attitude of yearning and hungering for 
more love, more individual attention, 
more personal appreciation than’ they 
can pqssibly receive under the condi- 
tions under which they live, away from 
home for nine months a year. 

Surely to starve, to suppress in the 
child its natural longing for individual 
recognition and appreciation, is wrong. 
Merely to average the child with 30 o1 
40 others and pay slight attention to the 
individual differences that set him or her 
apart as differing from every other 
child in school, cannot possibly bring 

out the best that 


pardonable wrong 
against childhood. 

Modern psychol- 
ogy is constantly 
demonstrating the 
profound and ex- 
tensive influence of 
early environment 
in developing wise, 
happy and helpful 
tendencies in child 
life or their disas- 
trous opposites. In- 
dividuality and 
personality are pre- 


GIVE HIM A HOME 


URELY, the State school which de- ly to 

mands a deaf child from his moth- 
er’s arms bears a very great responsi- 
bility to supply in all possible ways 
that intimate, human, individual, lov- 
ing understanding, ‘of which he 
been deprived in his home by reason 
of his deafness. If, in accomplishment 
of this purpose, it becomes necessary 
to break up the great institutional lock- 
step organization into relatively small 
family units, or, in other words, adopt 
the cottage system, 
rights and interests of the deaf child 
demand that this be done. 

—Edward S. Tillinghast. 


is in such a child. 
It may lead direct- 
anti-social 
tendencies, to ab- 
normal selfishness, 
to morbid moods, 
to an unfortunate 
warping of mental 
and emotional 
habits. 

True, a_ very 
rare and wonderful 
teacher may pre- 
vent such a catas- 
trophe. Or a very 


has 


then surely the 


cious possessions. 
Their just recognition and studied de- 
velopment in the growing child bring 
deep-seated happiness that make ‘for nor- 
_ mal thinking and noble citizenship. Con- 
tinued absence of such recognition and 
encouragement through overcrowding 
may cause unhappiness and undesirable 
emotional and mental attitudes with 
far-reaching and disastrous cumulative 
effects upon the pupils of a school, as 
the years pass. 

Again and again this thought is em- 
phasized by the case records of modern 
psychiatric clinics. The under-loved child 
is an under-privileged child. As such he 
is on the path of the social misfit, with 
its many by-paths to criminal tendencies. 
Yet study the emotional attitudes of a 
group of 30 or 40 children in a play 


rare and wonderful 
supervisor or house-mother or matron 
may overcome all. the handicaps of over- 
crowding and excessive division of time 
and attention between numberless child- 
ish calls. Then again, neither teacher . 
nor supervisor may be so wise, so rare, 
so wonderful, and the school may. have 
little to boast of so far as the all-round 
trustworthiness of the student body is 
concerned. In fact, it may rather feel 
disposed to bow its head in shame over 
the whispered stories of habitual moral 
misconduct of this pupil, or that ex- 
pupil, stories of rampant thievery, of 
reckless cheating and lack of honor dur- 
ing examinations and otherwise, stories 
of fine youth running wild, of whom 
better things were expected. It may 
find necessary more keys and locks and 
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bars, more military discipline, more and 
stricter rules and regulations, threats 
of this and threats of that, in the vain 
effort to dam up and turn back the 
forces of evil in the school which had 
their origin years before among the little 
and intermediate children because of 
early and long continued insufficiency of 
wise, loving guidance. Mighty oaks 
from little acorns grow, no less in the 
life of the spirit than in the ‘forest 
wilds. Some oaks may grow sound, 
noble, beautiful and straight; others may 
grow gnarled, twisted and bent, and at 
heart utterly rotten, but always there is 
a reason for one and the other. Neg- 
lect the tiny, sprouting weeds in the 
garden of childhood and the harvest of 
the years will suffer often far beyond all 
expectation and tragically beyond the 
possibility of salvage. When an over- 
taxed woman is supposed to mother 
some thirty or forty little deaf children, 
it is a question who is really neglecting 
the children if they fail to receive their 
due—the woman, the superintendent, or 
the board of managers of the institution. 

Teachers cannot take the place of 
supervisors, house-mothers, or matrons, 
though they can be of very great help 
when so disposed. Even the best of 
supervisors cannot handle large groups 
in a homelike way. And danger lies in 
any great departure from the true and 
tried ways of the successful home. 

The School Home Ideal demands rela- 
tively small groups for both teachers and 
supervisors. It sees equally false econ- 
omy in assigning large classes to 
teachers and in assigning large groups 
to supervisors. It would write in letters 
of light across every playground and 

layroom, dormitory and _ schoolroom, 
“As the twig is bent, so will the tree 
grow.” We cannot herd little children 
about a big institution like so many 
sheep without disastrous results, not 
immediate but just as potentially certain 
as the mighty river’s flood, when every 
tiny rivulet in the distant hills and 
mountains is running foaming full. 

A veneer of outward institutional dis- 
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cipline, marching in beautiful straight 
lines, and eating, sleeping, playing on 
the stroke of the clock or the sound of 
the whistle, means little, if beneath or 
behind it all there is little or no inti- 
mate understanding and loving guid- 
ance of the individual child, little real 
freedom of individual development, 
Says Cornelia S. Adair, ex-President 
of the N. E. A.: “The old supervision 
through its system of punishments 
sought to enslave the spirits of chil- 
dren. The new supervision seeks to 
free them spiritually and intellectually.” 
Each child craves individual attention to 
himself and understanding of his par- 
ticular needs such as a father and 
mother can give. The less he gets of 
such attention, the more necessary and 
numerous become rules and regulations 
limiting his freedom of action and choice 
of activity. But just as a plant needs 
space, light and air in order to grow 
into a strong, beautiful specimen, so 
the individual child needs the maximum 
range of freedom of choice of action 
and consequent responsibility for his 
choice that can be allowed with safety. 
In large groups the range of freedom of 


the many must be limited largely by the’ 


safety requirements of a few. There- 
fore, the tendency in large institutions 
is to check development in the ordinary 
child of maximum self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, and strength of character to 
meet the problems of life that must be 
faced when he leaves the institution. As 
we break up the groups of children for 
purposes of supervision into smaller 
units, we make it possible to give more 
homelike care, to have more flexible 
rules, to grant more freedom in various 
directions according to capacity to util- 
ize such freedom wisely and safely, and 
to develop a greater sense of individual 
responsibility, all of which count heav- 
ily in the building of stalwart character. 
Without such character, our whole work 
becomes blighted with failure. 

As the concrete outgrowth of this 
line of reasoning we have the modern 
“cottage system” of building institu- 
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tions. If economy is to be a major 
controlling detriment in the planning of 
an institution, the cottage system is 
either ruled out entirely, or “modified” 
to such an extent as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable, so far as its primary purposes 
and ideals are concerned. But if the 
rights of children, not only to be fed 
and to be clothed but to be educated 
with the finest human sympathy and the 
clearest and fullest possible recogition of 
what constitutes supreme good for them 
are to be considered as no less inalienable 
than the rights of adults to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,” then there 
is no escape from the logic of the cot- 
tage system. This logic finds in the 
great congregate institutions an educa- 
tional anomaly that cannot be justified 
by any scientific study of the individual 
child and its needs. It quickly demon- 
strates that mere size is not indicative of 
quality of work and quality as the su- 
preme desideratum in education. The 
lockstep of a great machine-like school 
organization lacking the intimate human 
touch which the most fleeting thought of 
home naturally suggests, is lacking in 
one of the great essentials of quality in 
education. 

While this is true of any large institu- 
tion for children, it applies to a large 
school for the deaf with peculiar and 
overwhelming force. The need of heart 
interest in the individual child is prob- 
ably greater in a school for the deaf than 
in any other kind of institution for 
children. For this reason the responsi- 
bility of the superintendent and officers 
of such a school in this matter is very 
grave and far-reaching. 

The reason or explanation of these 
facts lies in the isolating, unnatural, and 
terribly difficult barriers to communica- 
tion by which deafness shuts in and 
sets apart a deaf child even in the very 
midst of his own home circle. The 
little deaf child, coming at an early age 
to the State institution, has probably 
never heard his mother’s, father’s, or 
sister’s voice in loving explanation of 
the rights and wrongs of his child life. 
Where the normal child is touched in a 
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thousand ways and innumerable times 
daily by the interplay of thoughts and 
emotions expressed in words and tones 
of the human voice within his imme- 
diate home circle, the deaf child is iso- 
lated by a wall of silence. Song, music, 
and verbal expression of life have been 
impossible to him. 

Surely the State school which de- 
mands this child from his mother’s arms 
bears a very great responsibility to 
supply in all possible ways that inti- 
mate, human, individual, loving under- 
standing, of which he has been deprived 
in his home by reason of his deafness. 

The evolution of our school organiza- 
tions toward a more concrete recognition 
of the ideals here set forth is slowly 
but certainly advancing. It is hastened 
by clearer realization that education is 
an individual process, that adaptation of 
the process to the peculiar needs of the 
individual is the basis of maximum suc- 
cess, that there exists no average child, 
and that the phases of education having 
to do with the early and sound develop- 
ment of right social attitude are of su- 
preme importance. The boast of the 
private school, that it offers superior 
recognition of these great principles, is 
being met by public demand that public 
schools be made so good that private 
schools will not be needed. 

We believe our State ‘schools for the 
deaf may well adopt as their ‘own the 
four basic principles of the, Wirnetka 
curriculum : 

1. Every child has a right to miaster those 
knowledges and skills which he will probably 
use in after life. 

2. Every child has a right to live ‘natu- 
rally, happily, and fully asa child. 

Human progress depénds upon the de- 
velopment of each individual to his full ca- 
pacity. 

4. The welfare of human society demands 
the development of a strong social conscious- 
ness in each individual. 

If we admit that children, as such, 
have irrevocable and inalienable rights 
and that in just recognition’ of these 
rights lies the future hope of the ‘race, 
then we must give to the individual child 
his rightful place in our education 
scheme. 


: ¥ 


A Letter From Miss Yale 


To All Teachers and Friends of the Deaf : 


LL who are in any way concerned 
A with the problem of deafness will 
hail the plan to establish a bureau 

of research to inquire into this, subject, 
its causes and its relief. What has been 
done heretofore in this field seems in- 
finitesimal when one realizes the scope 
of the undertaking. Research in the in- 
terest of the deaf both in the region of 
medicine and education has been carried 
on in the past with restricted resources 
and limited personnel. While teachers 
of the deaf have long recognized the im- 
mensity of the task that they as a pro- 
fession face, only recently through the 
testing of the hearing of children in the 


public schools has the extent of deafness _ 


and aural disability been demonstrated, 
and the magnitude of the work with deaf 
and hard of hearing children been fully 
comprehended. 


Impressed by the need of establishing 


adequate facilities for research that will 
ultimately afford the greatest possible re- 
lief to the deaf and hard of hearing, 
friends of Clarke School have proposed 
the creation of a fund for the investi- 
gation of the causes of deafness, its 
treatment and prevention, and for the 
promotion of the general educational 
work that Clarke School is doing. 
These friends, acknowledging indebt- 
edness to Clarke School for its pioneer 


International Newsreel Photo 


Mrs. Coolidge receiving a group of students from Clarke School at the White House 
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work in the education of the deaf, have 
designated the school in Northampton 
as the first centre of research activity 
in the interest of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. This action may be regarded 
as being in line with that of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf in selecting this 
school as the official centre for the train- 
ing of teachers of the deaf. 

Though further extension of the scope 
of the work of the School has long been 
under consideration by its Board of 
Trustees, not until recently has the way 
of accomplishment seemed clear. 
Through a group of men and women, 
among whom are President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, an effort to stimulate general 
interest in the whole subject of deafness 
and its possible amelioration has been 
undertaken. A fund named in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge is being estab- 
lished at the Clarke School for the en- 
dowment of a program of research and 
general educational development. 

Fullest results from this comprehen- 
sive plan can come about only by united 
effort on the part of the educators of 
the deaf and their friends. While ma- 
terial assistance in the upbuilding of this 
fund is essential, something more than 
that is vital to the success of this move- 
ment. Constructive suggestions as to 
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the possible lines of development are 
sought, the advice and counsel of teach- 
ers of the deaf, of otologists, of social 
workers who are brought in contact with 
the deaf, and of thoughtful persons who 
themselves are suffering from loss or im- 
pairment of hearing are needed. 

It is no longer possible for teachers 
and friends of the deaf to remain inac- 
tive. What has recently been proposed 
for the blind through the bureau of re- 
search at Perkins Institute should be 
done in a comprehensive and construct- 
ive manner for the deaf. Plans have 
been long in the making; but now we 
are setting about to carry them out. We - 
have the endorsement and support of 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, and the 
active backing of a group of outstand- 
ing men and women of affairs. Men of 
science are alive to the need of a united 
effort to probe the whole subject of 
deafness. It is all-important that we 
join in this undertaking, and work to- 
gether for an increase of understanding 
and improvement of method in al! our 
dealings with those whose moral, mental, 
and physical development has been cn- 
trusted to us. 


In behalf of the Board of Trustees 
of Clarke School, 


CAROLINE A. YALE. 


This Month’s Contributors 


ANY of this month’s contributors are old 
friends of our readers: Miss YALE, the 
Principal-Emeritus of Clarke School, who was 
recently so highly honored on the occasion of 
her eightieth birthday, commands an eager 
audience. Miss Pirrois, a citizen of France, 
has received high honors as both writer and 
social worker. Mrs. Hort and Mr. TILiinc- 
HAST need no introduction. Mrs. MONTAGUE 
and Mr. FEerrAL_, among the Votta Review’s 
most popular contributors, unknowingly take 
Opposite sides of the same question this month. 
Miss KessLer, a well-known teacher of lip- 
reading, has exceptional preparation, having 
Studied in French and German universities as 
well as in America, and having had normal 
courses in lip-reading under three different 
authorities. 
Misses Frost, KirK and Mason and Mrs. 
BRANNIGAN are teachers in the Ohio State 


School for the Deaf. Miss Frost holds B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio, has taught English in high 
schools for hearing students as well as in the 
school for the deaf, and is now working to- 
ward a Ph.D. at Ohio State University. Miss 
Kirk took the special training for teaching the 
deaf at the Ohio School after two years at 
Ohio State University. Miss Mason holds 


‘degrees in both music and elocution, besides 


a B.A. from Canisius College, Buffalo. Special 
summer normal courses in various places, and 
work among the hard of hearing as well as the 
deaf, have given her especial qualifications in 
her field. 

Mrs. Brannigan is a graduate of the Thomas 
Training School, Detroit, Mich., and a former 
student of the State Normal School at Bowling 
Green, Ohio. Another paper from the Ohio 
School unfortunately had to be held for a 
later issue. 


Polly TF ants a Cracker! 


By Joun A. 


to become wealthy, I am going to 

be tempted to start a “Criticisms- 
of-the-Month” club. Yes, I am sure the 
thing has its possibilities, but I am 
afraid of becoming wealthy; I always 
think of poor Hokum-So. According to 
a translation in the Golden Book, 
“Isedso, the philosopher, was told that 
Hokum-So, the swine king, made three 
million yen a year. “Fate has cheated 
him outrageously,” declared Isedso. “It 
is worth twelve million a year to be 
Hokum-so.” I'd just hate to have 
people saying that sort of thing about 
me; I am so sensitive. 

In speaking of the “Criticisms-of-the- 
Month” club I have in mind, as you 
no doubt have guessed, the success of 
such movements as the “Book-of-the- 
Month” club, the “Literary Guild”, and 
others, that tell us what books to read— 
or, rather, what books we should keep 
on our library tables to impress visitors. 
The weak point of these clubs is that 
they shut their eyes to the fact that 
people no longer read books; they mere- 
ly glance over the criticisms and _ re- 
views. When one discusses a _ book 
these days it does not take him long to 
discover that his friend, like himself, 
is basing his opinions on a review and 
not on a reading of the book. With a 
little experience one may almost identify 
opinions as based on, say, an Atlantic 
Monthly or American Mercury review. 
The method makes for efficiency, of 
course, since the average review may be 
read in five or ten minutes, and even 
skimming a book may take fully fifteen 
minutes of our time. 

In general, I have no fault to find 
with this tendency, but now and then 
it hits close at home and then I can 


|: I ever have a strong urge to try 
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see its shortcomings. What I mean, 
of course, is that every now and then 
some one comes out with a reference to 
my beloved Pollyanna ‘based on a re- 
view opinion rather than a reading of 
the book. 


It has been only a few months since 
an incident of this kind made its ap- 
pearance in the columns of this great 
family magazine, when an anonymous 
contributor proceeded to drag in Polly- 
anna by the hair of her head on a very 
flimsy pretext. 

This writer had been discussing the 
work of Dr. Maxim, who is supposed to 
be trying to find ways to subdue the 
noises of modern life. It is quite evi- 
dent from her comments that she has 
never seem Dr. Maxim’s own statement 
concerning his work, but is basing her 
opinion on some newspaper or magazine 
review of the supposed investigations. 
It appears that Dr. Maxim is convinced 
that unless something is done to subdue 
the noises of the present day whirlwind 
of activity, city dwellers in particular 
are apt to become neurotics, and nervous 
breakdowns will be commonplace oc- 
currences. I should have let the com- 
ments pass except that this writer adds, 
“There, Jaf, I have robbed you of some 
more Pollyanna thunder, but even so, I 
am not a convert. I am not glad that 
I am deafened, but never was I more 
glad to be alive.” As if one really 
could be alive without being deafened! 

Life is like that—the calm ignoring of 
the foundations of our happiness. That 
is why the census statistics show that 
94.28 per cent of the prayers offered up 
in the United States during 1927 were 
petitions for something or other; and 
only 5.72 per cent prayers of thanks- 
giving for things received—or escaped. 
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And, really, one doesn’t meet neurotics 
or nervous breakdowns, poor unfortu- 
nate victims of hearing, going around 
boasting about how glad they are to be 
alive. The writer has the reviewer- 
complex, not alone in regard to Dr. 
Maxim’s comments but concerning 
Poilyanna herself. Along with other 
victims of her peculiar type of blind- 
ness, she is picturing Pollyanna in a 
purely fictitious and fantastic guise, con- 
fusing her with the man who, gazing on 
a ‘shirt that had been returned to him 
from the laundry much the worse for 
wear, remarked cheerfully, “Well, we 
needed lace curtains anyway.” These 
folks will never be absolutely contented 
until they think of writing it Follyanna. 


I suppose I am prejudiced, too. I 
have been in love with Pollyanna for 
these many years. It was fifteen years 
ago that I first met her. It must have 
been a case of love at first sight; on my 
‘part, anyway. I’m afraid, too, that I 
needed her 2 lot just about that time, 
when total deafness was new to me and 
my general attitude toward life nothing 
to be proud of. I remember quite dis- 
tinctly my reaction to one of the early 
chapters in “Pollyanna”. The little girl 
had been brought to her new home with 
her aunt and given an attic room. She 
was at first quite despondent over the 
fact that there were no pictures on the 
walls. Then she happened to go to the 
window— 

“Oh, Nancy,” she breathed to the 
hired girl, “] hadn’t seen this before! 
Look—’way off there with those trees 
and the houses and that lovely church 
spire, and the river shining just like 
silver. Why, Nancy, there doesn’t any- 
body need any picture with that to 
look at.” 


No, one doesn’t need pictures to look 
at; yet how much closer attention we 
pay to a billboard than to the loveliest 
of nature’s offerings. No, one doesn’t 
need pictures—. And then it came to 
me that the thing went a lot deeper 
than that: One really did not need 
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hearing either, with all that was left to 
him. Pollyanna, darling! 

Pollyanna’s “Glad Game” (and I have 
actually read the book) doesn’t imply, 
for example, that one should be glad 
that he is deafened; not at all. It means 
that he should be thankful that there 
are still so many things left to do and 
enjoy. Pollyanna preaches no doctrine 
of supine resignation, but merely that 
one can and should make the most of 
what is left. And she makes it rather 
plain that in her opinion the person 
who makes the most of what he has 
left will be too busy to pine over what 
he has lost. She knew that most of us 
have not the faith necessary to move 
mountains, but she also realized that 
most of us are never called on to under- 
take a job of this sort. She—but to- 
day’s paper has a brief editorial that 
sums up the situation beautifully: “The 
other day,” it says, “we talked with a 
young man who had his right arm in- 
fected. The danger point was past, but 
the hand protruding from the bandage 
was still swollen. ‘Does it hurt? we 
asked. He grinned. ‘I'll say it hurts. 
At night it’s like a steel rope twisted 
around my forearm.’ ‘But,’ we said, 
‘you're back at work. It must be very 
inconvenient.’ ‘I'll tell the world it is,’ 
he said, with another grin. ‘A fellow 
wants to do everything with his right 
hand. But say—you’d be surprised how 
much you can do with your left -hand 
if you have to.’”’* 


What Pollyanna tries to tell us, and 
what this young man’s experience illus- 
trates, is the fact that to a remarkably 
large degree we fix our own penalties 
in the matter of physical handicaps. 
Taken all in all, we are rather poor 
fish, our chief consolation being that at 
any rate we are better off than those 
who can hear. Incidentally, how do 
you suppose the expression “poor fish” 
originated, as applied in its present un- 
complimentary sense to human beings? 


*NOTE: Readers who are left-handed will please 
read this by substituting left for right—‘You'd be 
surprised how much you can do with your right 
hand, ete.” JAF. 
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Oh, I really do not know; I am simply 
going to hazard a guess. There is an 
old story to the effect that a man had 
a fish tank divided by a glass partition. 
In one side he had a lively bass and 
on the other a number of minnows. At 
first, every time a minnuw came up to 
the glass partition the bass struck at 
him. The only result, of course, was 
that he got a black eye and a bloody 
nose. He soon became discouraged and 
waited patiently for his food to be 
dropped in from above. Then the glass 
partition was removed, and the minnows 
swam all around the bass—but in per- 
fect safety. He had learned his lesson, 
he thought, and nobody was going to 
fool him again. There seems to be a 
sort of moral involved in this, and the 
Editor insists that all contributions tc 
this magazine be strictly moral in char- 
acter. They can’t fool some of us, 
either; we know deafness is a terrible 
handicap and we shall never, never, 
never be thankful for it, Pollyanna or 
no Pollyanna. 

Oh, yes, we were speaking of Polly- 
anna: Well, she was talking to Dr. 
Chilton and rather startled him by say- 
ing that she thought being a doctor 
“would be the gladdest kind of a busi- 
ness there was.” “Gladdest!” he ex- 
claimed. “When I see so much suffer- 
ing always, every place I go?” She 
nodded her head. “I know,” she said, 
“but you’re helping it—don’t you see? 
—and of course you’re glad to help.” 
I’m putting this paragraph in for the 
social welfare workers among the deaf- 
ened. Poor things, they need to be 
reminded that they, too, have something 
for which to be thankful, in addition 
to their deafness. 

The “Glad Game” sometimes pro- 
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duced twists that startled even Polly- 
anna. One day, coming home late, she 
was much surprised to learn that her 
aunt, who previously had shown very 
little enthusiasm over her, had been — 
worried about her absence. “And I’m 
glad of it,” declared Nancy. Pollyanna 
was shocked. “Glad Auntie worried!” 
she cried. “Yes,” responded Nanacy. 
“It just shows that she’s getting some 
human-like feelings.” 

The game really had its birth when 
some members of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety sent Pollyanna’s father, a poor 
missionary, a box of odds and ends that 
contained, among other things, a pair 
of crutches. To Pollyanna, who had 
been wishing for a doll, these crutches 
were a sort of last straw. To dry her 
tears of disappointment, her father in- 
sisted that she should be glad instead of 
crying—glad because she did not need 
the crutches! From that time on they 
made a sort of game of trying to find - 
something to be glad about in every 


.unpleasant situation. 


One of Dr. Frank Crane’s brief edi- 
torials fits my own case, with refer- 
ence to Pollyanna, rather well. It seems 
that a man came to a friend of Dr. 
Crane’s and said: “I was so sick that 
the doctors gave me up and said I 
couldn’t live. I tried faith healing and 
got well. What do you think about 
faith healing, anyway?” “Well, it never 
cured me,” replied Dr. Crane’s friend, 
“but if it had I wouldn’t need to ask 
anybody what he thought about it. I’d 
know.” To which Dr. Crane adds: 
“That is the real test of things. What- 
ever does you good, stick to it.” 

Well, that’s what I am doing. And 
Pollyanna? Well, if Polly ever wants 


a cracker, she can depend on me! 
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He who gets and never gives 

Will lose the truest friend that lives; 

He who gives and never gets 

Will sour his friendship with regrets; 

Giving and getting, thus alone 

A friendship lives—or dies a-moan! 
—Alexander MacLean. 


EAR Friendly People: 
LD A year ago last Christmas a 

friend sent me “The Book of 
Friendship Verse.” I like to pick it 
up and open the pages at random, for 
I’m sure to find something there that 
complements what I have in mind to 
talk about in the Friendly Corner. To- 
day | copied the first verse I read, for 
“giving and getting” is the very core of 
these letters I’m going to show you. 
There are so many things to give and 
get besides the latest style shoe box for 
your closet or a modernistic lamp for 
your table. One cannot help wondering 
if this great prosperity, this amazing 
wealth that we read so much about, and 
occasionally glimpse, is the greatest boon 
that could befall America. Already 
blushing a bit over the accusation of 
being too materialistic, are we going to 
continue to turn our attention to money- 
making,. luxuries, ease and_ speed in 
travel, scientific marvels? My mind is 
still struggling to grasp the significance 
of a two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lar fortune which an American recently 
left behind. Oh, yes, he endowed uni- 
versities and hospitals; but one wonders 
how much of himself he put into the 
gifts and how must went into the busi- 
ness of amassing a fortune beyond com- 
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prehension. One thing sure, it’s not my 
personal worry, but I was thinking 
about Van Dyke’s “Mansions.” You 
know the story—how we provide build- 
ing material for our future mansions by 
our deeds done here and now. We have 
no one to blame but ourselves if we get 
“up yonder” and find a poor supply of 
bricks and mortar. As for myself, I’ve 
petitioned a friend to let me put up a 
tent in her back yard. But let’s get 
down to business and leave philosophiz- 
ing for Edgar Guest and Bruce Barton. 
The letters I spoke of deal mostly with 
giving, but between the lines there’s 
something about the satisfaction that one 
gets in return. 

A friend wrote some time ago that 
she had something to tell me, so I con- 
cluded that it was a good story, but 
later she wrote: 

The story I would write you is not a story 
at all, but a system which I had partly worked 
out to present to my C. C. group—something 
to help the good work along. I myself have 
been following the plan almost from the time 
I joined the Club. 

This work for the deafened has been like 
every other good thing I see or read about— 
I want all my friends to know and enjoy it, 
too. So I have hunted up everyone I could 
who is deaf or hard of hearing and haye ac- 
quainted them with the work of the leagues, 
giving them some of my Reviews, 
writing them letters about our Correspondence 
Club, the various interests of the work, and 
the lip-reading help. 

My idea was to get the group members to 
look about them and begin a systematic cam- 
paign of their own, each one. As ears, or 
rather no ears, is our greatest handicap, we 
could all work at it and tell each other in the 
ring letters about our progress. 
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It’s a psychological fact that the same, 
or very similar, ideas possess people, 
widely separated, at the same time. It’s 
like a new consciousness in style break- 
ing out; but this plan to spread good 
tidings is more than a passing fashion, 
for it’s rooted in the heart and not in 
the fancy. Another enthusiast has 
been doing exactly the thing that this 
C. C. member has written about, and 
she has persuaded others to do like- 
wise. Whenever she hears of a deaf- 
ened person, she sends him one of her 
Votta Reviews, some of the old ring 
letters from her group, and a personal 
letter of explanation. Her enthusiasm is 
as contagious as the measles. She has 
a splendid ally in her home paper, for 
it devotes a page to letters from sub- 
scribers, very personal letters about jelly- 
making, baby-raising, new books, finger 
stalls for cooks, deafness—all the big 
arid little things that go co make up a 
day and a life. Here are some letters 
from that page. “The third one is meen 
our own C. C. member: 


I was so pleased with your article on the 
treatment of the hard of hearing, as I am one 
of them. Where we are now I have met with 
continual kindness and consideration. Instead 
of thinking I can’t do anything because I am 
hard of hearing, people seem always to find 
something I can do to help. I have a small 
talent for elocution, and when I am on a pro- 
gram some one always makes out a special 
program for me so I will be able to follow 
and know just when to appear. At the Ladies’ 
Aid, where I am treasurer of the mite boxes, 
the President makes out an order of service 
for me, and at the Institute meeting she sat 
beside me and reported the main speech, jot- 
ting down the points as the speaker made them. 


* * * 


I wonder if the neighbors would look over 
their cast-off clothing that still has a consider- 
able amount of wear in it, in order that I 
might use it to make garments for boys and 
girls who are not so fortunate as to have any 
clothing to cast off. I would also like all 
kinds of yarn and quilt pieces. I cannot af- 
ford to buy material, but I love making chil- 
dren’s clothing. 

I am not without my dark days, being a 
shut-in and hard of hearing, which makes the 
time seem longer, but I find true happiness in 
this way of helping others. I am up in years 
and have not much of this world’s goods, but 
I do not want anything, as my wants are few. 
By helping me to pass the time pleasantly you 
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will also be the means of bringing joy to 
little children. 


* * 


I am so interested in the letters from the 
hard of i for I am one of them my- 
self. 


‘I ‘was at a camp in the mountains of south- 
ern California last summer, where a group 
of -hard ‘of hearing persons were holding a 
conference. We were five thousand feet above 
sea level, and the scenery was magnificent. 
There were forty-five present, and the con- 
ference lasted five days. With the help of 
lip-reading, earphones and blackboard, we got 
some ‘splendid addresses on subjects of par- 
ticular interest to us. And for recreation we 
had pantomimes, shadow plays, floats and 
marshmallow roasts about our outdoor fire- 
place. It certainly was jolly! -Where all 
were hard of hearing it caused us no dis- 
tress or embarrassment. 

In June, 1929, there is to be a convention 
for the hard of hearing at Cleveland, Ohio. 
This will be a big affair, with at least three 
hundred present from all over the States and 
Canada. 


Your suggestion in regard to the magazines 
we have read is really the reason for this 
letter. I have some back numbers of the 
Votta Review, a magazine for the hard of 
hearing, that I will gladly mail to any person 
who will send me the name and address. 


There, how is that for good publicity ? 
And there’s a fine idea in that news- 
paper page given over to the home- 
makers. Some of you “Penwins’ who 
hope to throw your fountain pen ink 
round the world might start out by 
running a column or two in the home 
paper, publishing letters of general in- 
terest. Being hard of hearing would 
not handicap you in such work, and 
then when an inquiry came in from a 
deafened person you would be all ready 
to answer it. See if you can’t per- 
suade your local editor to let you edit 
such a column. But the main thing to 
which I wish to call attention is this 
individual work that rolls up results asa 
snowball rolls up snow. Every Vota 
Review reader has an opportunity to 
take a hand; every C. C. member is 
supplied with additional’ ammunition in 
the way of the old ring letters. Of 
course, you will not care to be sending 
out your own letters as a sample of 
Club friendliness, but when you read 
an exceptionally good one, ask that 
member to let you have it for future 
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use. In what better way could you 
dispose of old copies of the Vota 
Review than by sending them out to 
acquaint people with the work that is 
being done to benefit them? The Corre- 
spondence Club was founded to pro- 
mote friendliness among the deafened. 
Let us extend that friendliness to all 
the brotherhood of lame ears. 


I have no wish to convert a social 
club into a missionary band, yet I am 
happy when the C. C. renders service. 
I must tell you about something which 
the Club has recently done, for even 
the members did not suspect that it was 
C. C. work in which they were taking a 
hand. The American Otological Society 
is making a study of otosclerosis, one 
form of deafness. They wish to secure 
accurate records of one hundred families 
in which deafness appears in recurring 
generations. To secure these 
records, questionnaires were sent out to 
all C. C. members asking for informa- 
tion on the family histories. Practically 
every one returned the completed form 
and signified willingness to co-operate. 
Dr. Milles, who is assembling the data, 
wrote : 


I cannot tell you how delighted I am with 
the results you obtained by those qustion- 
naires. Such a gold mine of cases! The offers 
to assist were most encouraging, and I am 
starting to sort out those who are nearby 
and can be visited. 

There, we are helping along the 
scientific end of the work! Now let’s 
all take a more active part in this neigh- 
bor-to-neighbor friendliness that reaches 
out to draw others into the warmth and 
the understanding of the circle with 
which you and I are so familiar. The 
circumference of that circle has more 
stretch to it than a Westerner’s yarn or 
a fisherman’s tale. It can be made to 
include the whole world of the deafened. 
I have told you what two people are 
doing ; write and tell me what you have 
done and how you did it. 

Now to get back to some of those un- 
finished discussions of last year. First, 


I invited letters telling what you thought 
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about faith healing, saying at the time 
that the only fault I had to find with the 
practice was exaggeration or falsity in 
reporting so-called cures. The exaggera- 
tion is probably due to enthusiasm which 
lacks a balance wheel. Faith is consid- 
ered a thing divine, but how about in- 
tegrity, absolute integrity? Integrity 
begins with clear, straight thinking. It 
does not dream, or imagine. To anyone 
who has thought much about the subject 
this analysis will prove interesting: 


I am so glad you opened the way for a dis- 
cussion of faith healing. I have thought for 
a long time that the stand the Votta Review 
was taking about it in the few articles in 
which it has been mentioned was hardly fair. 
I am sure that no unfairness was meant, for 
it is the policy to fight all frauds, and there 
is so much of fraud, failure and fascination 
associated with faith healing that it is hard 
to believe in the genuine which does exist. 
I have been pretty closely associated with the 
work of one of the foremost exponents of 
faith healing (Raymond T. Richey) for the 
past five years and have seen hundreds of 
permanent cures that I can vouch for among 
people with whom I am personally acquainted. 
I have also seen hundreds of failures and have 
studied into the causes for both and discovered 
at least some of them. ‘ 

When I asked for prayer for my ears, be- 
fore I knew anything about the matter one 
way or the other, I simply believed that all 
things were possible, and expected that my 
hearing would improve gradually in a more 
or less natural way. When the evangelist 
placed his hands on my ears and began to 
pray, something in my head popped. It was 
not head noises, for that is one torment of 
the deafened I never have. Immediately fol- 
lowing that popping sound I heard the pray- 
ing voice and other noises going on around 
me as clearly as I ever heard when my hear- 
ing was perfect. But I was not expecting an 
instant miracle, and it frightened me. The 
thought which entered my mind was, “Is that 
fellow hypnotizing me?” That was doubt, 
pure and simple, though I did not realize it 
at the time, and doubt automatically cuts off 
any work of faith. It did for me. The si- 
lence dropped down around me again as quick- 
ly as it had lifted. It was exactly as if I had 
been listening to a prayer over the radio and 
some one had turned off the instrument in 
the middle of a sentence. At the time I did 
not understand what really had happened or 
why. It took years of study and investiga- 
tion to show me what I had done. 

I have known others who have been healed 
for several days and even for weeks before the 
doubts in their environment have been strong 
enough to overcome the faith which made the 
miracle possible. But I have also known those 
who have been healed both gradually and in- 
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stantly who have kept it permanently. I will 
give in detail only one case of deafness, that 
of a woman of about fifty-five. She had been 
deaf in both ears (quite severely so) for 
thirty years. She was healed gradually and 
completely about eight years ago and still has 
perfect hearing. 


Another fertile cause for failure is that 
much so-called faith is not faith at all, but 
merely an intellectual theory to try out. Real 
faith is of the heart, not of the head, and can- 
not be shaken by delays, failures, preconceived 
ideas or the influence of others. The faith 
which moves mountains is the only brand of 
faith which makes the healing of the body 
possible. It is the exception, rather than the 
rule, and the multitude of failures has brought 
disrepute upon the genuine. 


Another question up for an airing was 
homes for older people. Various ones 
have written to me about it, and further 
discussion is invited. 


I am much interested in your reference to 
a home for the deafened. The years and in- 
firmities make companionship so_ necessary, 
and one cannot have it in the homes of one’s 
children. As you say, the Fords and Rolls 
Royces take too much of their time to give 
much thought to those who have to sit at 
home. I have had letters from C. C. members 
who speak of their loneliness. They tell how 
they are left alone while the young people go 
out pleasuring. Of course, we do not expect 
them to stay home to be companions to the 
elders, but it has long been in my mind that 
the C. C. should make an effort to found:a 
home somewhere to be ready for those who 
may need it. Many of them are people who 
are now employed, but with the high cost of 
living I know they can save but little. I feel 
that if some one in authority would start the 
ball rolling we would find wealthy persons 
who would contribute. 

* * * 


You speak of a home for old age. I think 
it a wonderful thing, for a sight more heart- 
rending than an old man or woman trying to 
earn a living cannot be found. 

* * ak 

Your talk about homes for the hard of hear- 
ing interested me, though I haven’t much to 
say. I feel as if it were good for the hearing 
folk and young people to look after the aged and 
infirm somewhat. We help ourselves in help- 
ing others. What’s that about such differ- 
ences in the interests of the old and young? 
“Pigs is pigs” and people is people—exceed- 
ingly and everlastingly the same. 


The first letter brings up again the 
question of the real purpose of the C. C. 
Are we organized as a social unit only, 
or shall we undertake a real mission? 
Let’s hear from more of you as to what 
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you consider the purpose of the C. C, 

There are so many comments on books 
and plays that have been written by 
deafened persons, or that involve deaf- 
ness in some way, that I shall have to 
leave them all until next time. Write to 
The Friendly Lady, or rather to all your 
friends who are readers of the VoLta 
Review. This is your Corner, whether 
you are a Club member or not. Drop 
in for a social chat over the tea cups. 
Will you have another cake, and what 
was that you said about that new book, 
The King’s Legacy? 

With all friendliness, yours cordially, 

THe Frienpiy Lapy. 


A New Book by a Deaf Author 


THe Krnc’s Lecacy, by Kate Whitehead; 
published by The Sheldon Press, London, 
and Macmillan & Co., New York and To- 
ronto. 


A book whose action moves rapidly, en- 
trancingly forward; whose plot solution is 
clever; whose historical background is accu- 
rate; whose language is clear and direct— 
that is The King’s Legacy, by Kate White- 
head, a young English author. Add to these 
qualities the fact that Miss Whitehead has 
been deaf since early childhood and you have 
another incentive for reading the book. De- 
prived of the means of natural communica- 
tion, she has yet acquired a facility of ex- 
pression that might be envied by those with 
normal hearing. 

The book deals with the French Revolu- 
tion and the story of the Dauphin. It tells 
briefly of the work of l’Abbe de l’Epée, 
throws interesting sidelights on the character 
of l’Abbe Sicard, pictures the unique school 
conducted by these two priests, and offers an 
original solution as to the ultimate fate of 
Charles Louis, the Dauphin. 


Miss Whitehead says: “My story is two- 
thirds fiction and one-third fact. There was 
supposed to be a deaf and dumb substitute for 
the Dauphin, but no one knows where he was 
got from. Many dark things happened during 
that period of French history that will never 
be solved at all. Sicard’s character is founded 
on fact, cn old documents and many histories 
too numerous to mention.” 


The final story of Charles Louis when he 
reappeared after his years of wandering limps 
somewhat. One wonders about the motive of 
the woman who enticed the young prince 
away from Vitry to see “some snow-white 
rabbits.” Apparently, she made little effort to 


hold the prize she had won—or did she know 
that he was a prince? But in spite of such 
minor faults, the story is entertaining and well 
‘worth reading. 
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Four Articles for Teachers 


from the 


Ohio State School for the Deaf 


Some Suggestions in the Teaching 
of “Silas Marner” 


By Mary M. Frost 


most important book in the. 1929 

list of college English require- 

ments. Because of its shortened form, 
it is better adapted for use in teaching 
how to read a novel than any other 
story. Novel reading is such a large 
factor in modern culture that it is worth 
while to help our deaf boys and girls 
cultivate a sound taste in their choice of 
fiction. ‘Silas Marner” is an excel- 
lent forerunner of the present-day novel 
of character and of sociological import. 
For the first reading, by the eleventh- 
grade class, five evening study assign- 
ments were made. For class-room work, 
biographical reports on George Eliot 
were given by selected pupils. To the 
teacher fell the task of describing the 
sleepy, nineteenth century Yorkshire with 
whose local interests the novelist was 
identified by daily contact for thirty-two 
years. This provincial setting must be 
clearly made known, for it is the ma- 
terial of her art. In an English 
periodical, My Magazine, were found 


“G nos MARNER” is, to me, the 


some pictures of the fertile Warwick-. 


shire moors which helped to make clear 
the place and time of the story. 
From the National Geographic, from 


Perry Catalogues, from newspapers, I 
got pictures which were indispensable 
in the word-study. A few minutes’ 
glance at the picture of a loom, an inn, 
a quarry and a spinning wheel gave a 
better word understanding than could 
be got from a half hour’s lecture. The 
deductive, or direct telling method, had 
to be used to teach the meaning of such 
words as_ superstition, catalepsy, lot 
drawing—words upon which the plot 
development hinged. 

After the first reading came the care- 
fully directed re-reading to enable every 
pupil to get an accurate, clear knowl- 
edge of the two plots and the characters 
in each. A tabular presentation of each 
character was kept thus: 


Name Characteristics Place Chapter 

S. Marner Short-sighted, 

pale, unfriendly, 

miserly Raveloe I 
S. Marner Friendly, relig- 

ious, truthful, Lantern I 

trustful Yards 
‘Wm. Dane _ Conceited, un- 

truthful, envious, 

not loyal in Lantern I 

friendship Yards 


From this chart, material for short 
character sketches was easily got. For 


each chapter was also kept a double- 
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columned table, showing the interplay 
of the Marner and Cass plots. 

Character groups were graphically pre- 
sented in intersecting circles: 


S. M.—Silas Marner—Blue crayon 
G. C.—Godfrey Cass—Yellow crayon 
D. C.—Dunstan Cass—Green crayon 
S. C.—Squire Cass—Purple crayon 
E. —Eppie—-White crayon 

Lesser characters where shown in 
smaller circles. Diagrams were made to 
show the position of the village, Silas’s 
cottage and the stone pits. Descriptive 
passages of Squire Cass’s party and the 
Rainbow group furnished material for 
class dramatization. 

In helping to visualize for the pupils 
certain characters in the story, the 
questions were often asked “Did you 
ever know such a person?” “Did you 
ever do such a thing?” While reading 
in class about the naughty Eppie, Har- 
riett remembered a somewhat similar in- 
cident in her earlier years. She had 
been tied to a chair in the living room 
while her grandmother was painting the 
kitchen floor. 
had cut through the cord and she had 


The child’s sharp teeth . 
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runaway. ‘Did your grandmother spank 
you after she ran after you and brought 
you home?” To which question the girl 
replied, with a laugh, “She gave me a 
piece of bread with butter and brown 
sugar on it.” Silas Marner lived for 
Harriett. 


A warning must be here sounded not 
to let the pupils become so interested 
in the plot mechanics that the central, 
unifying idea of the story is buried. 
The theme which should be grasped, 
before the book is finished, is the soften- 
ing influence of the love of a child upon 
the hardened heart of a lonely man. Silas 
Marner sets forth the truth that every 
sin brings punishiaent, not only to those 
who do the wrong, but to all those 
connected with them. 


For a study of George Eliot’s style, 
the first chapter was chosen. Style, as 
taught to the deaf child, was a matter 
of words, serftences and paragraphs. 


QUESTIONS UPON STYLE ANALYSIS 


I. PARAGRAPHS: 


(a) Long or short? 
(b) Are they related? 


Il. SENTENCES: 
(a) Which predominates—long or short ? 
(b) Simple, compound, complex? 
(c) Are they related or detached? 
III. Worps: 


(a) Are words long or short? 
(b) Are there many adjectives? . 
(c) Are there many figures of speech? 


Care was taken to minimize the drudg- 
ery of the study of style. After all, the 
enjoyment of the story was the thing. 
Words and sentences were only the 
means to an end—understanding. Not 
all of the questions were used for each 
selection, for I have learned not to 
expect too much from deaf boys and 
girls. 


Every Child’s 


A Health Play 


By Marie K. Mason 


CHARACTERS 
(In the order of their appearance) 
Every Child Harold Katz 
His ENEMIES 


Doughnut .................. Helen Cherry 


His FrieNps 
Mother Earth ....Mary C. Konkler 


Mother Earth’s Children 
FRUITS 


VEGETABLES 
Lucile Ford 
MoruHer Eartu’s HELPERS 
Toothbrush .............. Lawrence Cook 
Good Temper .......... Arnold Daulton 


SCENE—A WOODS 

(Every Child, a boy of about ten 
years, enters slowly. He is lost in the 
woods and has wandered about for a 
long time, trying to find his way home.) 
Every CHILD: 

Oh dear me! I am lost in this big 
woods and I am so hungry (Pickle and 
Doughnut enter). Oh! who are you? 

(Doughnut comes forward and bows 
to him.) 

DovuGHNUT: 

I am Doughnut, your friend. I bring 
you this to eat. (She hands him a 
doughnut. ) 

*Written for second-grade pupils of Miss Mason’s 
class and performed orally at the Convention of 


American Instructors of the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, 
June, 1927. 


PICKLE: 
And I am Pickle. 
am! 
Every 
Thank you, my friends. You are very 
kind to me. 
(He eats the doughnut and pickle, 


See how juicy I 


with a great show of satisfaction. ) 
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I. am very fond of doughnuts and 
pickle. I shall eat some every day. 
(Enter Coffee Pot) 
CorFeE Por: 
And here is your good friend Coffee 
Pot. Drink this cut of good hot coffee. 
(Every Child drinks a sip of coffee 
and makes a wry face.) 
Every CHILpD: 


It is too hot. (Pickle, Doughnut, and 


Coffee Pot run to him and blow the 

coffee. Every Child pretends to drink 

remainder of cup.) 
But it is very good. 


I like coffee. I 


¢. 


Doughnut, Coffee Pot, and Pickle 
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shall drink coffee every day. (He puts 
cup on the ground.) 

Now, my friends, come and play with 
me. 
(They join hands, form a ring and 
skip, singing “la, la, la.” Suddenly 
Every Child stops, holding one hand to 
his head. ) 

Oh, I’m so sick! 
the ground.) 


(He sinks down on 


Oh! I am so sick 


(Enter Mother Earth, who immedi- 
ately discovers Every Child and runs to 
him. ) 

MortHer Eartu: 

My poor boy! (She goes to him and 

smooths his forehead. Then, addressing 


Pickle, Doughnut, and Coffee Pot) Who . 


are you? 
PicKLeE, DouGHNuT, and CoFFEE Pot 
(in unison) : 

We are Every Child’s friends. 
brought him some food. 
MortHer Eartu: 

You are not his friends. You are not 
good for him. Run away! 

(Then, addressing Every Child) I am 
Mother Earth. Come, let me take care 
of you. Open your mouth. (She looks 
‘at his tongue and feels his pulse.) 

You are very sick, and my children 
will help to make you well. Come, chil- 
dren! 

(Enter the Fruits, Apple, Orange, and 
Grape; they curtsey low.) 


We 
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APPLE, ORANGE, and GRAPE (in unison) : 

We are the Fruits. Guess who we 
are. 

(Apple runs to Every Child and 
bows. ) 

APPLE: 

I am good to eat, 

In sauce I am sweet, 

I am good to fry, 

And very good in pie. 

Every CHIL: 
Your name is Apple, I think. 
APPLE: 

Yes. (Smiles, bows and returns to 
place beside Orange and Grape.) 

(Orange comes forward and bows.) 
ORANGE: 

I grow in the South. 

I am full of juice. 

I am good for sick people. 

I am good for well people, too. 
Every CHILp: 

Are you Orange? 

ORANGE: 

Yes (Smiles, bows, and returns to 
place. ) 

(Grape comes forward and bows.) 
GRAPE: 

I am very little. 

I grow on a vine. 

See my purple dress. 

Who am I? 

Every CHILp: 

Is your name Grape? 
GRAPE: 

Yes.: (Smiles, bows and return to 
place. ) 
MorHer Eartu: 

Every Child must eat fruit every day. 
It will keep the doctor away. 

(Enter the Vegetables, Carrot, and 
Onion, who bow.) 

Carrot and Onion (in unison) : 

We are your good friends the Vege- 
tables. 

(Carrot runs forward and bows.) 
CARROT: 

I’m not very pretty 

And I’m not very sweet, 

But oh! I am the very best 

Of food, for you to eat. 

I’m Carrot. 
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(Runs back into place, and Onion 
comes forward and bows.) 
ONION: 
And I’m not pretty either 
And my clothes are so thin, they are 
rent 
And I can’t go to parties, 
For I have such a scent. 
But I am good to put in soup 
With meat and other food. 
I make you healthy, strong and wise, 
And sometimes, cry out both your 
eyes. 
(Every Child smiles, and pointing a 
mocking finger at her says, knowingly) 


Carrot and Onion 


Oh you are Onion! 
ONION: 

Yes. 

MorHer Eartu: 

Every Child must eat vegetables every 
day. Fruits and vegetables will keep 
the doctor away. 

ONION: 

Yes, but people say, “Onion keeps 
everybody away.” 

(Pickle, Doughnut, Coffee Pot enter, 
shaking their fingers at her, mocking 
her.) 

PickLe, DouGHNuT, CoFFEE Por: 

Onion! Onion! Onion! 
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MotHer Eartu (shaking her finger, 
scolding them) : 

For shame, you naughty children. 

Stand in the corner. 

(They stand in corner with backs 
turned, in attitude of shame. Tooth- 
brush enters slowly, -using long tooth- 
brush as staff.) 

TootH-BrusH : 

I am Toothbrush. 

I brush your teeth. 

I keep you well. 

MorHer EartH: 

Toothbrush is your friend. 

He will keep the dentist away. 

(Enter Bathtub, slowly, bowing.) 
BatH-Tus: 

I am bathtub. 

I keep you clean. 

I keep the germs away. 

MorHer Eartu: 

Bathtub is your friend. You must 
take a bath every day. 

(Enter Milk, slowly, bows.) 

MILK: 

I am the friend of babies, 

Of boys and girls and all. 

I make the babies very fat 

And children very tall. 

I am Milk. 

MortuHer Eartu: 

Milk is good for you, Every Child. 
Drink four glasses every day. 

(Enter Water, slowly, and bows.) 
WATER: 

And I’m your good friend Water. 

I give you drink. 

I keep you clean. 

I make the fruits and vegetables 
grow. 

MorHer Eartu: 

Every Child must drink water every 
day. 

Every CHILp: 

Where does Water come from, Mother 
Earth? 

MorHer Eartu: 

God sends it down from heaven. He 
lets the little raindrops fall. You could 
not live without water. 

Every CHILbD: 
God is very good to me. 
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(Enter Good Temper, running, laugh- 
ing, and clapping his hands. Every Child 
goes to him.) 
Every CHILD: 

Who are you? 
ing? 

Goop TEMPER: 

I am Good Temper. 

I am always happy. 

I am never cross. 

I always see the funny side of life. 

I laugh! and laugh! and laugh! 
MorHeER Eartu: 

Good Temper helps the Fruits and 
Vegetables and Milk and Water to make 
you strong and well. 

And now, my children, go home. 
Every Child shall live with us for one 
week. We shall make him well. 

(They go off, in pairs, the Fruits, the 
Vegetables, then Milk, Water, Tooth- 
brush, and Bathtub.. Mother Earth and 
Every Child are the last to leave. She 
assists him. Just before going out of 
the door, Mother: Earth turns and beck- 
ons Good Temper, who is sitting in the 
middle of the floor.) 

MorHer Eartu: 

Come, Good Temper, Every Child 
needs you. You must stay with him 
always. 

He rises and exits, laughing. 


Why are you laugh- 


Toothbrush, Coffee Pot, Good Temper, Every Child, Milk, Pickle and Orange 


ACT II 

Scene—The Woods, Same as Act I 

(All run in gaily, laughing and clap- 
ping their hands. They flit about for 
a moment, then take their places in a 
semi-circle, Mother Earth and Every 
Child in center. Left of them Tooth- 
brush, Orange, Apple, Carrot, Milk. 
Right—Good Temper, Bathtub, Onion, 
Grape, and Water. Doughnut, Pickle, 
and Coffee Pot steal in after them and 
stand in center of stage at rear.) 
Every CuiLp (stepping forward) : 

Oh, my dear friends! I am well now. 


I am so happy. You are my true 
friends: 
(Semi-circle parts in center, and 


Every Child goes to Pickle, Doughnut 
and Coffee Pot, and points a finger at 
them. ) 

I shall never play 
Doughnut, and Coffee Pot again. 
is the lesson I have learned: 

(Steps back into circle.) 

ALL IN UNISON: 

Boys and girls must eat fruit every 
day. 

(Fruits run to front of stage and 
bow. ) 

They must eat vegetables. 

(Vegetables run to front of stage and 
bow. ) 


with Pickle, 
This 
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The Entire Cast 


They must drink milk. 

(Milk runs to front of stage and 
bows. ) 

They must drink water. 

(Water runs to front of stage and 
bows. ) 

They must brush their teeth. 

(Toothbrush runs to front of stage 
and bows.) 

They must take a bath. 

(Bathtub runs to front of stage and 
bows. ) 

They must have good tempers. 

(Good Temper runs to front of 
stage and bows.) 

They must not eat pickles. 

(Pickle walks slowly forward, with 
head bent, and kneels center front.) 

They must not eat doughnuts. 

(Doughnut walks slowly forward, 
with head bent and kneels beside Pickle. ) 

They must not drink coffee. 

(Coffee Pot walks slowly forward, 
with head bent, and kneels beside Dough- 
nut. ) 

Then they will be well and happy. 

(Every Child steps forward.) 
Every CHILD: 

God is my best friend. 

He gave these good things to me. 

(All bow—curtain falls.) 


COSTUMES 


Every CHILD wears the conventional knick- 
ers and blouse of the child of ten. 

MoruHer EartH wears bodice-and long, full 
skirt of tan or green, with neckerchief and 
cap of white. 

PICKLE wears green costume with long 
green trousers (a pajama pattern). He wears 
a large cardboard pickle suspended from his 
neck—and holds a large pickle in his hand. 

DouGHNUT is gowned in light brown with 
a large cardboard doughnut suspended from 
neck. She holds a doughnut in her hand. 

CorreE Pot wears long trousered dark brown 
costume with pajama coat, and has a large 
cardboard coffee pot with large handle. He 
carries a large cup. 

APPLE wears red costume with full skirt and 
large red cardboard apple. 

ORANGE wears an orange-colored costume 
with large cardboard orange. 

GRAPE wears purple costume and _ cap. 
Bunches of real grapes are suspended from 
cord around her neck. 

Carrot wears carrot-colored costume with 
cardboard carrot. 

ONION wears white costume with green- 
fringed deep ruffle (to resemble a_ green 
onion). 

Mitk wears long costume of white with 
cardboard bottle of milk. 

TOOTHBRUSH wears pajama suit and carries 
water pitcher. 

WatTER wears white or gray with cardboard 
long wooden tcoth-brush. 

BATHTUB wears pajama suit and large card- 
board bathtub. 

Goop TEMPER wears white costume and cap 
and suspended from his neck a cardboard face 
with broad grin. 


The Use Public School Methods 
With the Deaf 


By Donna Branican 


to the teaching of the deaf child is 
a new subject. This short article 
will not be a discussion of its advan- 
tages or disadvantages. I shall only 
show how it can be used in the daily 
program. 

The public school primary child is taken 
through a course of sound training, sight 
training (words and sentences), reading 
(oral and silent), memorizing, story- 
telling and writing, and dramatization. 

When the deaf child enters the first 
grade (from our preparatory grade), 
the vowel and consonant sounds are 
known. The mind is ready for expres- 
sion. Words are needed. Leading from 
a group of known flash card words to 
the unknown, one can soon build a vo- 
cabulary—with the children for help- 
ers. They come in each day wanting to 
know the name of something; there is 
a new word to add to the flash cards. 
If one desires, the cards may be di- 
vided as to nouns, adjectives, pronouns, 
verbs, etc. 

From the words, build sentences to 
be used in the same way as the flash 
cards. This develops a_ keen eye, 
thought, and action or dramatization. 

After a few months of this training, 
the class is ready to read both silently 
and orally. Read silently for thought 
and orally for speech correction. 

Silent reading may be developed in 
many different ways. Use magazine pic- 
tures—have the pictures on one card 
and the descriptions on another. The 
pupil reads the card; then finds the 
matching picture. Describe an airplane, 
a kite, a rabbit, etc., in the same way. 
There are many good silent readers pub- 
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lished. Use as much of each book as 
your class is able to understand. Stone’s 
Silent Reader, Book I (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Publishing Company), and The 
Thought Test Readers, First Grade 
(University Publishing Company), are 
two very good books. 


Memorizing comes in the program 
when rhythm is introduced. Little 
songs must be memorized and verses are 
committed to memory for speech correc- 
tion. 


Story-telling and story-writing come 
with picture study. The child may take 
some simple picture and write or talk 
to the class in short sentences about 
what is seen in the picture. 


Dramatization may start with verbs, 
such as jump, hop, run, skip, dance, 
etc. Dramatize commands, as Look out 
the window, Read a book, Rock the 
baby, and a store of others. Subjects 
such as Santa Claus and George Wash- 
ington’s hatchet may be put into ac- 
tion. Acting is natural for the deaf 
child. He has acted before entering 
school to make likes, dislikes and wants 
known. 

The deaf child’s mind is as alert as 
that of the hearing child. The same 
methods can be used and worked out 
very easily, once the child understands. 
Progress must be slow. Ideas must be 
made clear and introduced step by step. 
A great number of pictures and hand 
work help in clarifying thought. 

Having had public school training, I 
have used the above methods and find 
one gets the same results from the deaf 
child as would be expected of the hear- 
ing child. 


il 


Teaching Language the 
Deat Through Poetry 


By Louise Kirk 


through poetry is one of the most 
fascinating things I have done 
since I began my work with the deaf. I 
started this work last year with an unus- 
ually bright sixth-year class, and it was 
fully enjoyed by both class and teacher. 

I began by getting the pupils inter- 
ested in very short poems, just. two or 
three lines. Sometimes it was a simple 
riddle to arouse their interest. 

Below is printed a poem which we 
used and by which most of the points 
taught can be illustrated. I used this 
poem in one of my demonstrations at 
the Convention of the American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf at our school in June, 
1927. 


HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN 


I'll tell you how the leaves came down: 
The great Tree to his children said, 
“You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red, 
It is quite time to go to bed.” 
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“Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay; 

Dear Father Tree, behold our grief! 
’Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away.” 


So, just for one more merry day 
To the great Tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced and had their way 
Upon the autumn breezes swung 
Whispering all their sports among. 


“Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring, 

If we ail beg and coax and fret.” 
But the great Tree did no such thing; 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


“Come, children, all to bed,” he cried; 

And ere the leaves could urge their prayer 
He shook his head, and far and wide, 
_ Fluttering and rustling everywhere, 

Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them; on the ground they lay 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, ~ 
White bedclothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 


The great bare Tree looked down and smiled 
“Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said; 
And from below each sleepy child, 
Replied, ‘“Good-night,” and murmured, 
“It is so nice to go to bed.” 
Susan COoLince. 


The meanings of stanza, verse, line, 
syllable, and rhyme are made clear, but 
meter is not taken up. 

The children answer questions as to 
the number of lines or verses in each 
stanza, the number of stanzas in the 
poem and the number of verses in the 
poem. There are five verses in each 
stanza of the poem above. There are 
seven stanzas in the poem; therefore, 
there are thirty-five verses in the poem. 
The children then point to a certain 
verse in a certain stanza and read it. 

For example: “Show me the fourth 
verse of the third stanza. Read it.” 

“*Upon the autumn breezes swung’ 
is the fourth verse of the third stanza.” 

The syllable work is not extensive and 
consists of counting the number of syl- 
lables in each line and writing the num- 
ber at the end of the lines with yellow 
chalk. In this way the similarity in 
stanzas is noted. 

As: 


I'll tell you how the leaves came down: 8 
The great Tree to his children said, 8 
“You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown 9 
Yes, very sleepy, little Red 3 
It is quite time to go to bed.” 8 


This is continued through the entire 
poem and the children soon learn that 


a poem must contain some continuity 
of syllables to be really musical. 

Rhyme is very interesting to the deaf. 

I gave the class the following definition 
for it: “A rhyme is two accented syl- 
lables having the same vowel followed 
by the same consonant sounds but pre- 
ceded by different sounds.” Children in 
the sixth year of a school for the deaf 
have had so much drill on vowel and 
consonant work that this definition is 
much easier for them than it sounds. 
_ I began my rhyme work by giving 
simple commands: “Give me a word of 
one syllable. A word of two syllables. 
Name some vowels. Name some con- 
sonants. Give me a vowel preceded by 
a consonant. Give me a vowel preceded 
by and followed by consonants. Take 
a vowel, as a, and in two words it must 
be followed by the same consonant as 
at, then place different sounds in front 
of the two, as hat, sat.” The children 
repeated these words over and over. 

In the first stanza of the poem printed 
above “down” rhymes with “Brown,” 
and “said,” “Red,” and “bed” rhyme. 
I asked the class to make lists of words 
and find new words in their small dic- 
tionaries that rhymed with the words 
in the poem, and this increased their 
vocabularies amazingly. 

I often select a poem which contains 
several new words, write the poem on 
the slate, omit the new words and write 
them in a column on another slate. 
After explaining the new words I have 
the children write simple sentences using 
them, and then finally see if they can 
place them in the correct blanks in the 
poem. Of course, if the blanks are at 
the ends of the lines, this is easily ac- 
complished because of the rhyme, but if 
the new word is to be placed in the 
middle of a line it requires quite a lot of 
thought and is an excellent way to im- 
press the meaning of the word upon 
the child. 

The next thing is the kind of sen- 
tences—declarative, interrogative, ex- 
clamatory, and imperative. For ex- 
ample, the whole first stanza of this 
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poem is a declarative sentence and is 
composed of five verses. The first three 
verses of the second stanza contain an 
exclamatory sentence— 


“Ah!” begged each silly, pouting leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay; 
Dear Father Tree, behold our grief!” 


The last sentence of this stanza is 
declarative and composed of two verses: 


“°Tis such a very pleasant day, 
We do not want to go away.” 


Then I asked the children to give 
original sentences about the poem. Ex- 
ample: Declarative—“Susan Coolidge 
wrote the poem which we are studying 
today.” Interrogative—“Do you like 
this poem as well as the one of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s that we had yester- 
day ?” 

Language questions on the entire poem 
were asked until the meaning of every 
word, phrase, sentence and stanza was 
clear. At first, this was the hardest 
part for the children, as grasping the 
content of printed lines is a real task 
for a deaf child. In this particular 
poem questions asked were, What 1s 
the poet doing? (“He is telling us how 
the leaves on a tree came down.”) What 
season is it in this poem? Why do you 
think it is autumn? ete. 

Direct and indirect discourse, which is 
such a necessary feature in the teaching 
of language, is stressed, as in the first 
stanza, What did the great Tree say to 
his children? What did the leaves say 
to the Tree in the second stanza? 

The word begged in this stanza was 
new in my direct and indirect discourse 
work, so that proved interesting to the 
children. 


A poem furnished good material for 
a review of the following parts of 
speech: the noun, pronoun, adjective, 
verb, abverb, and preposition. 

I have a child write a single line or 
entire sentence of a poem, point to the 
above parts of speech and tell me why 
we know what they are. This is more 
complicated in a poem than in ordinary 


prose, because the words are quite often 
arranged differently to produce rhyme. 


The pronoun work includes the ante- 
cedent of each pronoun in the stanzas, 
using the antecedents themselves instead 
of the pronouns. 


“How the Leaves Came Down” con- 
tains adjectives used as nouns, as the 
names of the leaves, Yellow, Brown 
and Red, and this provides an interest- 
ing language lesson. Since the course 
of study in my grade includes extensive 
work on the forms of the adjective, 
qualifying, predicate and factitive, I had 
the children point out the adjectives, 
tell what word they describe and what 
kind of adjectives they are, then re- 
write a line or sentence, changing the 
adjective to another form. Another drill 
on this work is to have a child write in 
a column all of the adjectives in the 
poem that describe one certain thing. 


The adverb work includes changing 
some of the adjectives to adverbs. ° 


Another good drill is to write a line 
of the poem and let a child underscore 
the subject, predicate and objects— 
both direct and indirect, using one line 
for the subject, two for the predicate, 
etc. This often proves difficult for the 
same reason stated in connection with 
parts of speech, that is, the words in a 
poem are usually arranged in a_bewil- 
dering fashion, 

I think that one of the most beneficial 
lessons that I have on each poem is the 
reatranging of the words. I impress 
upon the minds of the children that 
poets have great liberty in the selection 
and arrangement of their words in 
order to obtain rhyme and the correct 
number of syllables, and they are great- 
ly interested in changing these words 
about to make sentences such as they 
use every day. 

In the second verse of the first stanza, 
“The great Tree to his children said,” 
is rearranged to read, “The great Tree 
said to his children.” The entire third 
Stanza is a good example. Rearranged, 
it would read, “So, just for one more 
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merry day the leaflets clung to the great 


Tree, frolicked and danced and had 
their way, swung upon the autumn 
breezes, whispering among all their 
sports.” 


A teacher of the deaf can readily see 
the value of this work, as the chief 
trouble of the deaf children with sen- 
tence-making seems to be the proper ar- 
rangement of the words. 


Many times I find a simple poem 
which can easily be changed to prose, 
stanza by stanza, or a story written of 
the whole. Very often I write a poem 
on the slate, properly punctuated, but in 
prose, and let the children put it into the 
form of a poem. This work teaches 
them to pick out the words that rhyme. 
I do not attempt to go into detail con- 
cerning the poet or poetess; I mean as 
to their influence on poetry’ or their 
particular type of verse, but I do give 
the name of the poet, his nationality, and 
the time he wrote. 

It is surprising how quickly the chil- 
dren recognize who wrote the poem by 
the poem itself, and they soon become 
so interested that they beg for a new 
poem by their favorite writer. 


Wisconsin Teachers’ Meeting 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association has a 
section on the Education of the Deaf, which 
at the recent meeting of the Association held 
a dinner meeting of great interest. Miss Clara 
E. Newlee, of the Parker Practice School in 
Chicago, was the principal speaker, having for 
her topic “Silent Reading as a Means of 
Teaching Language to the Deaf.” Her re- 
marks were based upon an experiment with 
silent reading recently conducted in the Parker 
Practice School, and were illustrated by the 
material used in that experiment. Miss New- 
lee’s talk was preceded by two excellent dem- 
onstrations given by teachers of the Paul 
Binner School for the Deaf in Milwaukee, 
with pupils of that school. 


The section meeting was attended by teach- 
ers of the deaf from the several Wisconsin 
day schools and the State School at Delavan. 
Mrs. Frances Fowler, of the State School, 
presided, and those in attendance found it an 
inspiration to come in contact with that fine 
professional group, all endeavoring earnestly 
to further the cause of education of the deaf. 
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For the Practice Class 


By Emma B. KeEssLer 


OMETIME ago the Omaha World- 

S Herald, Ex-Senator Gilbert M. 

Hitchcock’s newspaper, printed the 
following on its editorial page— 


TARIFF AT A GLANCE 


“What is this?” 

“This is a wall.” 

“What wall?” 

“The highest wall in the world.” 

“What is its name?” 

“The tariff wall.” 

“Whose tariff wall?” 

“America’s tariff wall.” 

“What is it for?” 

“For protection.” 

“Whose protection?” 

“Our Infant Industries’ protection.” 

“Name some of our Infant Industries.” 

“The aluminum industry, .the woolen 
industry, the steel industry.” 

“Why are they still called Infant In- 
dustries ?” 

“They just seem never to have grown 
up.” 

“Don't they get plenty to eat?” 

“Yes, but they seem always hungry 
for more.” 

“What is there peculiar about this 
tariff wall?” 

“It has only one side.” 

“Which side?” 

“The outside.” 

“Why hasn’t it an inside?” 

“It would be too hard to get out.” 

“But don’t the other folks find it 
hard to get in?” , 

“They do.” 

“Then how do they get in?” 

“Most of them don’t.” 

“But suppose they have goods to sell 
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us? How can they sell them if they 
can’t get in?” 

“They can’t.” 

“Then how do we get the goods?” 

“From our Infant Industries.” 

“But won’t they charge us more than 
if they had some outside competition?” 

“They will.” 

“Then wouldn't it be better for the 
people if the wall were lowered?” 

“Who said anything about the tariff 
wall being for the people?” 

“But why favor the Infant Industries 
at the expense of the people?” 

“If we didn’t they might get mad.” 

“AVhat of it?” 

“They might not kick in.” 

“Kick into what?” 

“The campaign fund.” 

“Whose campaign fund?” 

“Don’t be silly.” 


REMARKABLE 


(Expressions to be put into sentences.) 
Mark Anthony. On your mark. 
Mary Twain. Marked down. 
Danger mark. Mark of distinction. 
Toe the mark. Question mark. 


Market. Pock mark. 
High-water mark. Black mark. 

Hall mark. Remark. 

German mark. A mark to shoot at. 
Book mark. Trade mark. 

Mark it well. X marks the spot. 
Marquis. Easy mark. 
Marked man. Bismarck. 


Mark of the beast. 


“I DO NOT CHOOSE—” 


I do not choose to be ill. 
I do not choose to go to work today. 
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I do not choose to pay that bill. 

I do not choose to buy you that new 
hat. 

I do not choose to’ pay taxes. 

I do not choose to go to jail for 
speeding. 

But, I do choose to study lip-reading. 

I choose to use an ear-phone. 

I choose to be sensible and agreeable. 


The Nation’s Business reprinted the 
following by Miss Carolyn Wells, as a 


pointed, poetical contribution to a saner 


letter campaign: 

. They beg to inquire and they beg to 
state, 

They beg to advise and they beg to 
relate ; 

They beg to observe and they beg to 
mention, 

They beg to call your kind attention; 

They beg to remark and they beg to 
remind. 

They beg to inform and you'll herein 
find ; 

They beg to announce and they beg to 
intrude, 

They beg to explain and they beg to 
include, 

They beg to acknowledge and they beg 
to reply, 

They beg, and they beg, and they beg, 
oh why! 

They reluctantly beg for a moment of 


time, 

They beg to submit you an offer sub- 
lime ; 

Till I wish I could put the annoying 
array 

Of beggars on horseback and send 
them away. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN 


The infant. 

The little girl. 

The miss. 

The young woman. 

The young woman. 

The young woman. 

The young woman. 
—Louisville Times. 


MEN 
I like men. 
They stride about, 
They reach in their pockets 
And pull things out; 


They look important, 
They rock on their toes, 
They lose all the buttons 
Off their clothes; 


They throw away pipes, 
They find them again. 
Men are queer creatures; 
I like men. 

(By Dorotny E. Rerp). 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


If a man attends a club it’s because he 
needs social recreation. If a woman does 
it’s because she loves to gossip. __ 

If a man smokes it’s because he gets 
solid comfort out of it. If a woman 
uses cigarettes it’s to be smart. 

If a man has an accident with his 
car it’s the other fellow’s fault. If a 
woman gets her car tangled up it’s be- 
cause she’s a poor driver. © 

If a man is nervous at the end of a 
day, he’s overworked. If a woman com- 
plains, she’s worried herself into it over 
nothing. 

If a man overdraws his bank account, 
the bank has made a mistake. If a 
woman does it she has no sense of 
business. 

If a man refuses to adopt the new 
style he’s conservative. If a woman does 
she’s old-fashioned. 

—Life. 


Those of us who live “where the West 
begins” will appreciate an item from 
Sunshine Magazine— 


When you talk about there being a 
better country than the United States, 
says a Western farmer, every potato 
winks its eye, every cabbage shakes its 
head, every beet turns red in the face, 
every onion gets stronger, every oat field 
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is shocked, rye strokes its beard, corn 
sticks up its ears, and every foot of 
ground kicks. 


The following verses by R. McCann 
make interesting lip-reading practice if 
the pupil expresses the thought in his 
own words before reading his verse. 


We can’t look far ahead or back. 

By time we’re overawed— 

Well, since my view of life’s not long 
I'll try to keep it broad. 


Life brings sorrows I agree 

And yet each woe that fortune sends 
Brings with it, so it seems to me, 
Some kind and unexpected friends. 


I envy not the placid cow 

Though calm may be her lot— 
My. ups and downs give life a zest 
That she, poor thing, has not. 


I wish my dog could talk to me; 
With thoughts his eyes are big and dark. 
How sociable our days would be 

If he could speak or I could bark! 


My road through life is rough at 
times, 

With hills that dip and rise. 

But this all helps my character— 

It needs the exercise. 


The time goes faster every year 
Winter always comes too soon— 
This summer hasn’t seemed to me 
Much longer than an afternoon. 


This is an old prayer which dates 
from the eighteenth century at least— 
Give me a good digestion, Lord, and also 

something to digest. 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, with 
sense to keep it at its best. 

Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, to 
keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, but 

finds a way to set it right. 
Give me a mind that is not bound, that 
does not whimper, whine or sigh. 
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Don’t let me worry overmuch about the 
fussy thing called I. 

Give me a sense of humor, Lord; give 
me the grace to see a joke, 

To get some happiness from life and 
pass it on to other folk. 


When we are obliged to change our 
occupations, perhaps we can profit by 
the wisdom of our friends, the dumb 
animals— 

“Brutes find out where their talents lie; 

A bear will not attempt to fly, 

A foundered horse will oft debate 

Before he tries a five-barred gate. 

A dog by instinct turns aside 

Who sees the ditch too deep and wide. 

But man we find the only creature 

Who, led by folly, combats nature, 

Who, when she loudly cries “Forbear,” 

With obstinacy fixes there; 

And where his genius least inclines, 

Absurdly bends his whole designs.” 


Here is something easy for the lip- 
reader! But it must be seen to be 
appreciated— 


KEEP SWEET 


On this beautiful Sabbath morn we 
would impress upon our re$der$ the 
value of keepi&g sweet. WhaT huge 
dividend$ ju$t keepin& sweet will pay? 
There ame timEs? of course? whEn it 
is diffiCult as ’for inStance when yOu 
have’ A typewrlt%r like this %$b!! 
tyPewrl&er of ouRS which is older thac 
eitheR Caign or aBe&l and no maXXer- 
mattEr how hard y&ou try the keys the 
da&&%& keYS won?t work and yet we 
Keep swEEt altHOUGH how in hE**IL 
any&bodg could with a typewr—er like 
thIS and thiNG%S can go to hE516 as 
faR as we are now Is th$ tIme for 
ALL g(o)o)&d men. to cOme to the 
Ald of tv?heir par*t&y if they Think we 
arE go’ng to pUt up witht%hOs ki’nd 
of a -maCh&in%e anY long*er an&d 
thAt is our massaG&e this beaut] F8uL 
SAb*-Bat%h mor9ngi is J UST K&&P 
SwE$ET? 

—Omaha World-Herald 2-19-28. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 


Resolutions Passed by the Conference 
of Superintendents in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


In the December Votta Review there was 
a brief report of the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of Schools for the 
Deaf, held in Knoxville, Tennessee, October 
30 to November 2, 1928. At the time that re- 
port was prepared, the resolutions passed by 
the Conference were not available, and even 
now the limitations of space preclude the pos- 
sibility of publishing them all. Some of the 
more important ones, however, are as follows: 


NorMAL TRAINING 


Resolved, That this Conference request all 
schools undertaking the training of teachers 
of the deaf to comply with the requirements 
and standards ‘set up in the report on normal 
training adopted by this Conference in the 
Frederick meeting. Specifically do we request 
these schools to issue to each one of these 
students who completes the courses a state- 
ment or certificate setting forth: (a) the 
amount and character of preliminary educa- 
tional training; (b) the number of recitation 
hours actually spent in normal work; (c) the 
number of hours spent in practice teaching, 
actually supervised; (d) the total length of 
the training period; (e) the number of hours 
per day spent in duties other than those inci- 
dent to and an integral part of normal train- 
ing. 

SPEECH AND Lip-READING 


Whereas, All schools for the deaf expend 
a large proportion of the class time and a 
large proportion of the total expenditure for 
instruction for the purpose of teaching lip- 
reading and speech, and 

Whereas, The results obtained in classroom 
work fully justify a continuance of such teach- 
ing, be it 

Resolved, That we believe the time has come 
for all schools to recognize the practical value 
of speech and lip-reading by actual use of 
Speech and lip-reading with the pupils in all 
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wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 
" —Lewis Carroll. 


activities of the school and in all the rela- 
tions of life inside the school, recognizing the 
inconsistency of making large expenditures for 
lip-reading and speech if instruction in these 
subjects is of academic value only. 


CoNTRACTS 


Resolved, That in making contracts with 
teachers and officers an inquiry be made to 
ascertain whether the applicant has an unex- 
pired contract with’ any other school which 
would be in conflict with the proposed con- 
tract, in which case we recognize a moral ob- 
ligation not to engage such teachers or offi- 
cers without the consent of the school with 
which contract has been made. That we rec- 
ognize fully, however, the right of officers 
and teachers to seek advancement, both pro- 
fessional and economic, and that it is to the 
best interests of our schools to encourage 
proper ambition within the limits of sound 
ethical procedure. 


Junior Work 


Whereas, Our schools do not usually recog- 
nize in any concrete way the difference in 
— or in temperament due to adolescence, 
an 

Whereas, At present our curricula in the 
more advanced grades do not offer incentives 
and objectives which appeal to the adolescents 
sufficiently to prevent a large portion from 
leaving school, and 

Whereas, Many of our schools for the deaf 
do not offer secondary educational opportu- 
nities at all comparable to those offered in 
the public high schools; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all schools for the deaf be 
urged to offer at least two years of high 
school work of the junior high school type 
of organization and curricula which seems par- 
ticularly adaptable to schools for the deaf. 


DiscRIMINATION ‘AGAINST DEAF EMPLOYES 
Resolved, That we protest most vigorously 
against any discrimination against the deaf in 
the civil service, in the matter of promotion 
in those branches in which the deaf are em- 
ployed. Technical training, length of service, 
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faithfulness in the performance of duty should 
be rewarded, regardless of handicap of the in- 
dividual, and failure to give such recognition 
is both indefensible and unjust. 

Further Resolved, That any cases of such 
discrimination should be brought promptly to 
the attention of the Civil Service Commission 
by the executive committee of this conference, 


The Summer Normal School 
at St. Rita’s 


Overcrowding has prevented the VoLta RE- 
view from giving an earlier report of the 
normal school held during the summer of 
1928 at the St. Rita School for the Deaf, 
Lockland, Cincinnati. The school was afh- 
liated with St. Xavier College, thus affording 
recognition and credits to the students, and 
was conducted under the supervision of the 
St. Rita School by Misses Enfield Joiner and 
Sarah Lewis, well-known teachers of the 
deaf. Dr. Edward King, an otologist of Cin- 
cinnati, gave four lectures on the ear, nose 
and throat, and a fifth on fake cures for 
deafness. 

The courses were planned especially for 
those teachers who wished to specialize in pri- 
mary work, and were as follows: 1. The For- 
mation and Development ‘of English Sounds; 
2. Corrective Speech Work and Speech Drill; 
3. The Development of Language Through 
the First Three Years. These and related 
subjects occupied a total of 150 hours. The 
students were Sisters and secular teachers 
connected with various Catholic schools for 
the deaf, an enrollment of fifty-six in all. 
Everyone at St. Rita’s, from the superintend- 
ent to the children who were kept for demon- 
stration work, cooperated in making the sum- 
mer school a success. 


Evening School Classes for the 
Adult Deaf 


The Gallaudet School for the Deaf, better 
known, perhaps, as the St. Louis Day School, 
offers to deaf adults of that city unusual op- 
portunities. It is conducting evening classes 
similar to those for adults in the regular 
public schools, but. with provision for meet- 
ing the needs of students handicapped by deaf- 
ness. A recent statement from the school de- 
scribes the work as follows: 

“The classes meet twice a week from 7.30 
to 9.30. At present there are four teachers 
and the classes average about eleven in at- 
tendance. While there is a_ registration of 
seventy, a number are waiting for equipment 
for certain kinds of work desired. We strive 
to meet the needs of all. One man has asked 
for a course for a traffic clerk in a railroad 
office. We shall try to give him what he 
wants. 

“The courses now being given consist of 
speech, lip-reading, arithmetic, algebra, Eng- 
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lish, drafting, sewing, cooking, cabinet work 
and physical training. Typewriting, electrical 
work and wocd turning will be added when 
the equipment is installed. 

“Mr. Arthur Steidemann, a deaf man and 
a graduate of the Gallaudet School, Gallaudet 
College and Washington University, and an 
architect by profession, teaches arithmetic, 
algebra, English and drafting. The other 
courses are given by the principal and by 
teachers of manual arts in the regular ele- 
mentary schools who also teach these subjects 
in the Gallaudet School.” 


The North Carolina School for 
the Deaf 


The editor of the Vottra Review recently 
had the pleasure of visiting the North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf—a pleasure en- 
hanced by having been deferred for many 
years. It was a delight to see such well- 
coordinated and uniformly good work, to 
greet a number of old friends, and to feast 
the eyes upon the beautiful surroundings. 

Probably no other school for the deaf in 
the country is so completely a monument to 
one man as is the North Carolina School, and 
it is greatly to be congratulated on its good 
fortune in retaining him still as its superin- 
tendent. Any founder must necessarily be a 
man of vision, but seldom is he also, as in 
Mr. Goodwin's case, a man with the deter- 
mination and persistence to follow up: his in- 
spiration and build a great school in spite of 
almost overwhelming obstacles. 


Keeping Abreast 


Where can a classroom teacher find time to 
read educational journals?—Massachusetts. 

Where she finds time to do other things, 
in the waking hours of her twenty-four. And 
if she can’t find time to read some educa- 
tional journals she can’t find time to teach. 
That is sure! For to keep abreast with the 
growth of education as a science you must 
read educational journals, both general and 
specific, and if you don’t read them and don't 
keep abreast of the times educationally then 
you are not doing an up-to-date teaching job, 
which is the only kind of real teaching there 
is. Out-of-date means dead when it comes to 
teaching. 

And why the “classroom teacher”? Do you 
fancy for one moment that she has less time 
for reading than the principal and superin- 
tendent? That is to laugh! I see a superin- 
tendent working over his: city desk in the 
July heat, trying to get five days off in Au- 
gust. Ask some classroom teacher in a col- 
lege who has been principal and superintend- 
ent. He will tell you that you are not of 
necessity the “jammed-in” point of the system. 
Budget your time and then use your budget, 
is the answer to your question; and if you 
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would know real happiness based on growth 
and power as only real happiness can be 
founded, do it quickly. 

—Journal of Education. 


A Letter from a Social Worker to 
Her Cousin 


Dear Agnes: 

As you know, my return to my old city 
has been long anticipated, and now that ! 
am actually here, I am finding all the happi- 
ness that I had hoped for—yes, even more. 
Besides these “dreams come true,” I’m find- 
ing pleasures of which I never guessed. 
And now, instead of telling you about the 
cousins and the dear old family, I’m going 
to tell you about my first thrill upon my 
return—the result of some of my old efforts. 

I was riding on the electric cars—by the 
way, as slow and accommodating as ever— 
about seven o’clock one evening. Some one 
across the car looked familiar. She came 
over and sat down beside me, and said: “Is 
this Miss Jackson?” I said “Yes” in great 
surprise. She was so well and tastefully 
dressed, it was hard for me to realize that 
she was Mrs. Bruce of District 5. She 
smiled merrily and proceeded to tell me 
about it. She said, “You remember, Miss 
Jackson, that I did not approve of all your 
plans for me. Of course, I wanted to do 
as you said about getting the children into 
the schools. That is, I wanted to get 
Robert into the school you told me of, as 
he was.so hard to manage; and you know 
that I was glad indeed to have you place 
Margaret in the State School for the Deaf, 
but I did want to keep my home and baby. 
But, after you were gone, I soon saw that 
I would not be keeping them; I’d be losing 
them all unless I took your advice. I re- 
called those awful days when you’ found 
the children stoning Margaret on the street 
and thinking her crazy because her total 
deafness made her so strange.” Her face 
suddenly lighted. “By the way, Miss Jack- 
son, I am on the way to the State School 
for her graduating exercises to-night; could 
you stop off a moment and see her?” Of 
course I said “Yes, just for a few moments.” 
Then she related how she had worked it 
all out. “I thought to myself,” she said, 
“Miss Jackson was surely right when she 
got Margaret into the school. I know, too, 
that she was right about having my trouble- 
some boy go to that special school for me- 
chanical training. And, oh! Miss Jackson 
how thankful I was that you left me the 
name and address of the head-master. 

“One night I came home, sick and tired— 
house in heaps and the children noisy and 
dirty. I decided that night. I wrote to Mr. 
Gray at the school, and he admitted Ralph 
right away. Of course Margaret was still 
at the State School, and I put the baby in 
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the Day Nursery at first, just as you had 
suggested.” 

“But what work did you get?” I said. 
I could not wait for the details that would 
explain her very prosperous appearance. 
“Yes,” she said, “I’m coming to that. Of 
course I was working, anyway—always had 
to in order not to starve; but you see, with- ' 
out home cares, I soon worked up.” “But 
how?” I said. “Why, I attended evening 
classes in Home Nursing at the Y. W. C. A.,, 
and for several years, now, I’ve been mak- 
ing $5.00 a day as an experienced nurse.” 

The trolley stopped in front of -the 
brightly lighted State School for the~ Deaf. 
I followed the mother through the corridors, 
past happy groups of children, all prettily 
dressed and full of anticipation. Of course, 
I did not know how to look for Margaret, 
for she had been only four years old when 
[ had secured her admittance at the School, 
and she is twelve now. Finally we stopped 
in front of a bunch of bright girls, all in 
white, so pretty and happy. Mrs. Bruce 
said, “Margaret, this is Miss Jackson; you 
remember Miss Jackson?” As I started to 
shake hands, she extended both of hers so 
timidly, yet with enthusiasm and affection. 
I saw that she had been well taught to re- 
member Miss Jackson. Such a flash of 
thankfulness swept across her features, I 
could not doubt it. I chatted with her a 
few moments. She got almost all I said, so 
pe ated had she been taught to read the 
ips. 

I left them with their happiness. I seemed 
to be walking on air as I went down those 
school steps. The mother had told me the 
street where they lived, and where the 
“baby,” now a big boy, was being boarded. 
She had also given me a littie glimpse of 
what she hoped Margaret would be after 
she graduated from high school. She was 
determined to have her, continue through 
high school. 

Was not my joy beyond my dream, dear 
Cousin? 

I have since called on Mrs. Bruce. How 
the coziness of her little flat warms my 
heart! 

You are always interested in my “cases.” 
Now let me tell you how this sounds on the 
files. I went over to my old office, and 
with the consent of the Superintendent, 
got out the files for 1920 and read my 
“Case.” It was one of the short card cases, 
follow-up. The card gave address, religion, 
number in family, wages, Mother’s health 
not improved, advles not accepted, though 
consent given for admitting daughter to 
School for the Deaf; also date of entry. 

Which would you rather read, Cousin, my 
letters or my files? 

Next time, I'll write you about the old 
Dispensary or our fine ancestral home, 
whichever you say. Now, you tell me all 
about Paris. 
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Memory Lesson 
A good thing to remember— 
A better thing to do: 
Is, work with the construction gang 
And not the wrecking crew! 
—Anon. 


He Taught Her a Lesson—There is an 
old story about a man who had employed 
a servant girl, a husky miss who was an 
excellent worker, but who was very care- 
less about locking doors and looking out 
for the house in general. The master re- 
solved to teach her a lesson, so one night 
when the rest of the family was out, he 
slipped outside, put on an old suit and a 
pair of false whiskers, and pretended to be 
a burglar breaking into the house. Instead 
of being frightened at his appearance, how- 
ever, the girl waded into him with a broom 
and gave him a terrible beating and he was 
glad to escape with his life. He managed 
to creep into the house later and slipped up 
to his room and threw himself, totally ex- 
hausted, on his bed. Scarcely had he done 
this, however, when the girl knocked vigor- 
ously on the door. “Oh, Mr. X—,” she 
cried. “Come quick! Please get up. I’ve 
killed a burglar.” 

What still puzzles Mr. X— is whether he 
taught the girl a lesson; or whether she 
penetrated his disguise and taught him one! 


For Animal Lovers.—‘Lay down, pup; lay 
down!” ordered the man. “Good doggie— 
lay down, I say.” 

“You'll have to say ‘Lie down,’ mister,” 
declared a bystander. “That’s a Boston 
terrier.”"—M. I. T. VooDoo. 


The wife of a noted professor who was 
retiring from his teaching duties to take 
up literary work, remarked to a neighbor 


that he “had burned his bridges behind 
him.” 
“Too bad,” replied the neighbor, who was 


slightly hard of hearing, “I hope they weren’t 


his best pair. 


“Tf you do not want to go downhill,” as- 
serts the philosopher, “you must keep on 
the level. A man who lies a good deal is 
certain to lose his standing.” 


VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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An Unfinished Production. After an en- 
tertainment in a north side church, the 
chairman of the entertainment committee 
came up to one of the class members and 
said sympathetically, “I’m sorry we didn’t 
get to call on you for your magic tricks, 
The show was so long and so late starting 
that we had to cut out a lot of the num- 


bers. I you don’t feel put out 
about it?” 
The amateur magician hung his head. “I 


am put out,” he said, “—put out exactly five 
dollars worth.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked the 
chairman. 

“Well, I didn’t get a chance to get back 
the five dollar bill I smuggled into a man’s 
pocket and which I was going to myster- 
iously produce in one of my main tricks.” 

—Youngstown Telegram. 


Hard Jolt Coming.—“How about shock 
absorbers?” asker the man who was buying 
a cheap car. 

“We can put some on,” said the salesman. 

“No,” said the purchaser. “But I’d like 
to have one sent to my wife in advance— 
she expects a_ limousine.’—Boston Tran- 


script. 


” 


At Rest! 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn! 
You are nearing the crossroads, the brake 
lining’s worn! 
Little Boy Blue didn’t let out a peep— 
Now he’s under a tombstone, fast asleep! 
—Wesleyan Wasp. 


student who could not 
sound the letter “r” was given the following 
sentence to read: “Robert gave Richard a rap 
in the ribs for roasting the rabbit so rare.’ 
He studied it in silence a minute, then glibly 
rendered it as follows: “Bobbie gave Dick a 
thump in the side for cooking the bunny so 
little."—Orange and Gray Tattler (Hine). 


Conquered.—A 


The Shocking Truth.—Nervous Employer— 
“Robert, I wish you wouldn’t whistle at your 
work!” 

Office Boy—“I ain’t working, sir. 
whistling.” 


I’m only 
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Employment 


Unemployment continues to be a_ serious 
problem. Letters from all sections of the 
country reveal that many hard of hearing peo- 
ple have been unable to find work. Who 
wants to employ a handicapped man when 
hundreds who are physically perfect are beg- 
ging for work! Something must be done, but 
what ? 

Education of the public to the needs of the 
deafened is the first big step in solving the 
employment problem. One employer may 
look with favor upon the deafened applicant, 
another may refuse to have anything at all 
to do with those who are physically handi- 
capped. It is the job of the deafened them- 
selves, the local clubs for the hard of hearing, 
and the national body, to seek every oppor- 
tunity to convince employers that the deaf- 
ened can often do the work as well or better 
than the hearing man with the same qualifica- 
tions; that he is not distracted by outside 
noises, but that he attends strictly to business, 
not wasting time in the idle chatter which is 
so often encountered among hearing employees. 
Every opportunity must be seized to help to 
mold public opinion to look with favor upon 
those qualified to do work which will enable 
them to become self supporting, self respect- 
ing citizens. 

The deafened who have not traveled the 
road of rehabilitation have unintentionally made 
the economic problem of all hard of hearing 
people more difficult to solve. In this age of 
competition, the man with great self-assurance 
and confidence in his ability to do the work 
has a great advantage over the man suffering 
from an inferiority complex, a characteristic 
too often encountered among the deafened. 

Perhaps there is no line of work that re- 
quires greater self-confidence and more self- 
reliance than salesmanship. This is not a pro- 
fession that is advocated for a hard of hearing 
person, for the contact with many different 
kinds of people subjects him to great nerve 
strain. In spite of the many difficulties to be 
overcome to attain success in this .profession, 
many hard of hearing people have made en- 
viable places for themselves among the suc- 
cessful salesmen of the country. The follow- 
ing article gives the experience of one hard 
of hearing salesman who has succeeded in 
spite of his deafness. 
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My Experience in Salesmanship 


Our firm manufactures paper boxes of every 
description, but we specialize in those used 
for the candy trade. It is necessary to know 
something about costs and figures pertaining 
to the manufacture of paper boxes before one 
can qualify as a salesman. 

The majority of people with whom I first 


came in contact operated their own confec- 


tionery stores, resided in towns of small popu- 
lation, and were often of foreign birth. This 
latter fact presented a very real difficulty as 
the proprietors either used their own language 
or spoke very broken English. It was next 
to impossible to understand some of them 
through my knowledge of  speech-reading. 
Bluffing or pretending that I could understand 
did not get me the order I was after, so the 
only thing left for me to do was to resort to 
the use of a hearing aid. This helped me to 
a great extent, but even with a hearing device 
I found that it was necessary to use my 
imagination if I expected to understand the 
requirements of some of my prospective buy- 
ers. 

As I have already stated, the business I rep- 
resent has its own peculiarities. Paper boxes 
are ordered by size and must be made to fit 
the product which is to be boxed. The cus- 
tomer gives me the size of the article for 
which the box is to be designed, and it is my 
business to see that he receives a box which is 
the correct size. If the box should be too 
large or too small, he blames it on the firm, 
when I am the one who is really responsible 
for the mistake. Of course, any salesman 
makes mistakes sometimes, but I try to be 
doubly sure that I am right before I go ahead. 

When I first started to travel, I visited the 
smaller towns, and encountered a class of peo- 
ple who were very slow about buying. Some 
of them thought that it was not worthwhile 
to look at my samples because I could not 
hear very well. But not at all daunted, I went 
back to these same places season after season, 
until I had convinced them that I had a “line” 
of goods that was worth considering. I grad- 
ually overcame their prejudices against doing 
business with those who have defective hear- 
ing. If I did not understand what they said 
to me I frankly admitted it, and the remark 
was usually repeated. 

Of course “business is business” and buyers 
never show me any preference in purchasing. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Kditorial 

New Year’s greetings and good cheer! And 
this is a message from the heart for the year 
1928 has been a bright one in Federation his- 
tory. ‘The new year will usher in still greater 
opportunities for service. A brief review of 
the progress made during the year 1927-28 in 
some phases of the work will show that we 
have just cause to be proud of our achieve- 
ments, and that we must make still greater 
efforts to push the work forward in 1929. 


Hard of Hearing Children: Twelve cities 
have examining otologists; 15 cities report 
that hard of hearing children are taken to 
clinics; 27 cities are offering lip-reading in- 
struction in the public schools—14 of these 
report approximately 1,400 children cared for 
in these classes; more than 133 audiometers 
are being used for making tests; 19 of 
the 42 cities owning audiometers report 
that more than 180,000 have been tested; 14 
cities designated as “Three Point Cities” are 
testing the hearing of their children, are 
giving speech-reading instruction, and are uti- 
lizing available clinics. In order to meet the 
increasing demand for teachers trained to 
teach the hard of hearing children discovered 
by these tests, the Federation conducted a 
summer course at Cleveland, and 18 teachers 
completed the course satisfactorily. 


The Deafened Adult: Ten new clubs for 
the hard of hearing have been formed; 8 new 
constituent bodies have been added to the 
Federation; interest in speech-reading has been 
stimulated by inter-city tournaments, culmi- 
nating in the National Lip-Reading Tourna- 
ment in St. Louis during the Conference; 23 
of the 40 Constituent Bodies of the Federa- 
tion have active employment bureaus, and the 
percentage of placements has been gratifying 
during the year of general unemployment; 17 
organizations employ social workers; 4 offer 


opportunities for voice training; 12 have 
church phone equipment. The clubs have been 
active in arousing interest in the hard of 
hearing child; the social and recreational life 
of the club has not been neglected, and _ this 
contact with others has raised the morale of 
the sensitive deafened members. 

Publicity: The Publicity Committee has en- 
listed the cooperation of well-known syndicate 
writers whose articles have helped to ac- 
quaint the public with the needs of the deaf- 
ened. Further publicity has been secured 
through National Hearing Week and by ex- 
hibits held in connection with the meetings of 
the American Medical Association, the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, the American Public 
Health Association, the National Conference 
of Social Work, and State and County Fairs 
All of the committees, members and_ friends 
of the Federation have been untiring in their 
efforts to push the work forward. Ow 
field of activity is constantly broadening 
Each and every one of you can help in making 
the year 1929 still richer in accomplishments, 
and the Federation locks to you for continued 
loyal support and additional financial help. 

To each and every one a joyous New Year 
of unbounded opportunities ! 

—E. E. S. 


Our New Constituent Body 


The Montreal League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has been accepted as a Constituent Body 
of the Federation. This is the first of the 
Canadian leagues to join the Federation fam- 
ily. The Montreal League made its bow in 
June, 1926, when a public meeting was held 
with Dr. Gordon Berry, Dr. Max A. Gold- 
stein, and Dr. Horace Newhart as speakers. 
In the ,very beginning the League felt its re- 
sponsibility toward the school children with 
defective hearing, but it was some time before 
the opportunity of carrying out its plans 
in this regard materialized. 

In the spring of 1928 the long looked-for 
opportunity arrived, and the League’s offer to 
conduct. an audiometer test in the City of 
Verdun, an independent city of Greater Mon- 
treal, was gladly accepted by the school au- 
thorities. The work was begun in April and 
was completed the last of June. The Presi- 
dent of the League, Miss Margaret Worces- 
ter, was in charge, and the principals and 
teachers were very cooperative and interested. 
The newspapers were generous in giving pub- 
licity to the test and the League is hopeful 
that the 5.05 per cent of children found to 
have serious hearing impairment will have 
their problems solved by an enlightened public. 

This is the most outstanding feature of the 
League’s work, but satisfying progress is 
being made in other fields, also. The Federa- 
tion welcomes this new constituent body into 
its midst and ccngratulates it upon its splendid 
achievements. 
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Reviews 


A Discorpant Wortp is the subject cf the 
article. written by Mrs. Annie Rogers Knowl- 
ton, Vice-President of the Speech-Readers 
Guild of Boston, for the October number of 
Our Boston, the magazine devoted to the civic 
welfare of Boston. 

“I wonder,’ says Mrs. Knowlton, “how 
many people ever stop to think what the world 
would mean if all the sweet and tender tones 
of the human voice, all the piano and pianis- 
simo strains of music, all the gentle lapping 
of waves upon the beach, the soft sighing of 
the wind in the treetops were suddenly stricken 
out, and only harsh, discordant sounds re- 
mained to tell of a world of sound. Yet that 
is precisely what happens to the partially deaf- 
ened. And the deater one grows, the less 
harmony gains recognition through the me- 
dium of the ear. But alas, discords remain.” 

She speaks further of the predominance of 
discord in the lives of the deafened, and the 
shrinking of the sufferer into the solitude of 
utter silence to avcid having to endure the 
strident tones of those who make the effort 
to break through the wall surrounding them. 
Appreciating the value of harmony in the 
lives of the deafened, a little band of men 
and women decided to unite and form an or- 
ganization where the self-isolated deafened 
could renew social intercourse, readjust their 
lives to accept their limitations, and aid others 
to follow the trail leading toward harmonious 
life. And thus did the Speech-Readers Guild 
of Boston come into being. Undaunted by the 
prophesies of the skeptical, the members of 
the Guild rented a tiny suite of rooms, formed 
lip-redding practice classes, and planned de- 
lightful social affairs. From the very begin- 
ning letters were received which testified to 
the value of the organization. 

In the fall of. 1927 the Guild purchased a 
4-A audiometer and went to work testing the 
hearing of children in the surrounding towns. 
Many cities and towns decided to purchase 
their own audiometers when these tests aroused 
their interest in the hard of hearing children. 

The work of the Guild does not consist of 
hearing tests alone. There are numerous ac- 
tivities, and every effort is being made to 
make the lives of the deafened lives of har- 
mony instead of lives of discord. To quote 
Mrs. Knowlton, “The Guild stands as a di- 
rect confutation of the assumption that ‘it 
can’t be done,’ for ‘it has already been done 
in part, and the Guild is on the way to much 
greater achievement.’ ” 


Tue BALANCE OF EpUCATION, ADAPTABIL- 
ITY AND MORALE IN Success OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. By .Victor O. Skyberg, Superintend- 
ent of the Minnesota State School for the 
Deaf. Rehabilitation Review, September, 1928. 
Mr. Skyberg’s wide experience in the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau enables him to speak 
with authority upon the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped. It is interesting to note that he 
found that the hard of hearing grcup in his 


immediate charge had maintained a record of 
rehabilitation ranging from 15 to 20 per cent 
better than that of the whole bureau. 

He goes into detail regarding the trend of 
modern education toward specialization and 
the effect of specialization upon the success of 
the handicapped. He very aptly uses the hour- 
glass to illustrate the results of specialization 
in education and training. “The upper half of 
the hour-glass is filled with education and 
training narrowed down by specialization to 
the small point in the center. Then, as the 
sands of your capabilities and powers trickle 
through into the lower chamber of adaptation, 
they spread out and fill life’s needs to ca- 
pacity.” Mr. Skyberg says that the real value 
of all education lies in inspiration, and that 
inspiration should receive the credit for any- 
one’s success in life. 


(Continued from page 43) 


If the price of my product is out of reason 
they do not hesitate to tell me, or if my line 
of packages does not appeal they candidly say 
so. My handicap does not get me any more 
business than other salesmen receive, and I 
soon found that it was always the salesman 
with the attractive product who got the order. 
This taught me to he alert at all times, to 
study my competitors’ products, and if possible 
to get out something better than they had to 
offer. Unique packages that appealed to the 
buying public always resulted in re-orders. 

Upon entering a prospective customer’s place 
of business I tried to find out what kind of 
person he was, the class of trade to which he 
catered, and the price of goods which would 
appeal to him. I could do this by keeping on 
the alert, by making a mental note of the class 
of goods he had in stock, and by observing 
his customers. My contact with so many 
different classes of peopie helped me to devel- 
op an understanding of human nature. I soon 
found that every prospective purchaser had to 
be treated differently, and that it was neces- 
sary to make myself agreeable to him if I 
expected to get any business from his firm. I 
found that it was also profitable to keep in 
touch with my customers through the mail, 
and I often receive orders this way from those 
whom I have not been able to call upon for a 
long time. 

Salesmanship is an interesting game, but I 
do not advise anyone who has entirely lost his 
hearing to attempt it. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to have some understanding of what the 
buyer is talking about, and bluffing never pays. 
To hear as much as possible in these days of 
hectic business competition is a great advan-. 
tage. But I believe that the partially deaf- 
ened person who has a knack for selling, and 
who is not afraid to meet people, has a very 
real chance for success. He can rest assured 
that he will find a cooperating public if he 
has the personality essential for a successful 
salesman. 
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Our Next Exhibit 


The Federation is again to take part in the 
exhibit to be held in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, which is to meet in Cleveland, February 
23-28, 1929. Miss Mary Lee Boyle, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Cleveland Association 
for the Hard of Hearing, is the local chair- 
man of exhibits, and the Cleveland Associa- 
tion will furnish the personnel to help with 
the exhibit. This meeting should be a good 
source for advance publicity for the Confer- 
ence which is to meet in Cleveland, June 24-27. 


Conferénce Plans 


The tenth annual meeting of the Federation 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 24, 25, 
26, and 27, 1929. The residential hotel, Wade 
Park Manor, opposite the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, will be the headquarters for the Con- 
ference. Mrs. James R. Garfield, Chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements for 
the Conference and our hosts, the members 
of the Cleveland Association for the Hard of 
Hearing, are planning many delightful features 
for the delegates and visitors attending the 
Conference. 

Mss Margaret J. Worcester, President of 
the Montreal League for the Hard of Hearing, 
and Chairman of the Program Committee for 
the Conference, announces the members of her 
committee: Mrs. William Geddes, Strathroy, 
Ontario; Mrs. George Kauffman, Columbus, 
Ohio; Miss Mildred Kennedy, Boston; Miss 
Anna Pinkerton, Phoenix; Mrs. Theodore 
Poindexter, San Francisco; Miss Gertrude 
Torrey, Chicago. The Advisory Members are: 
Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, Honorary President; 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher, President-Elect, and 
Dr. Horace Newhart, President. 


New Publication 


December has ushered in a new club bul- 
letin: The Philocophian, the official organ of 
Fresno Philocophus Club. To quote from The 
Philocophian, the reason for adopting the 
name, Philoccphus Club, is given as follows: 
“The name ‘Philocophus,’ as adopted by our 
Club, is one especially appropriate for a hard 
of hearing organization. The word is from 
the Greek, meaning ‘consecrated ground’ or in 
other words, ‘a place where the deafened may 
repair their loss.’ It was first used as the 
title of a book published by John Bulwer in 
1648. In this book Bulwer defines lip-reading 
as that ‘subtile Art which may enable one with 
an Observant Eie to Heare what any Man 
Speaketh by the moving of his lips’.” 

The new address of the Club is 323 Roose- 
velt Avenue. 


In an early issue of the Federation Digest, 
there will be letters from Mrs. Arthur Cobb, 
Sr., Chairman of the Publicity Committee and 
Mr. M. U. Becker, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee. 


A Tri-City Tournament 


The Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia, 
the Speech-Readers’ League of Baltimore and 
the Speech-Reading Club of Washington will 
stage a Tri-City Tournament in Baltimore on 
the evening of January 18th. Miss Agatha 
Scally, the Tournament Sub-Chairman for 
Zone II, is in charge of arrangements. The 
teams to take part in the contest are eagerly 
awaiting the event. Large delegations from 
Washington and from Philadelphia will doubt- 
less go to the “Monumental City” to cheer their 
champions to victory. 


The Zone IV Conference 


Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, Vice-President 
of Zone IV, announces that the Zone IV Con- 
ference will be held in San Francisco, July 3, 
4, and 5. These dates were selected because 
the National Conference of Social Work meets 
in San Francisco from July 26 to July 31, 
and the Triological Society holds its meetings 
in the same city on July 4, 5, and 6. Since 
so many social workers and otologists will be 
in San Francisco on the dates chosen by Zone 
IV, there may be a wonderful opportunity to 
spread the knowledge of the work. The or- 
ganizations in Zone IV are: Dallas League, 
Denver League, Fresno Philocophus Club, 
Speech-Readers’ Club of Fresno, Glendale 
Speech-Readers’ Club, Houston Club, Long 
Beach League, Los Angeles League, Portland 
Lip-Readng Club, Speech-Readers’ Club of 
Salt Lake, San Antonio League, San Diego 
League, Philocophus Club of San Francisco, 
San Francisco League, Philocophus Club of 
Santa Barbara, Lip-Readers’ Club of Seattle, 
Wichita League, Winnipeg Lip-Reading Club. 

Miss Olive Harris, of Redlands, California, 
is the Chairman of the Program Committee 
for the Zone IV Conference? Miss Harris is 
peculiarly fitted for this position since she 
brings to it much valued experience obtained 
in her successful management of two Far- 
Western Conferences held at Camp Friendship 
in 1927 and 1928. 


National Hearing Week 


The dates May 1, 2, 3 and 4 have been offi- 
cially designated, by the Executive Committee 
of the Federation, as National Hearing Week. 
All of the organizations for the hard of 
hearing will be urged to set aside these dates 
for special efforts to attract the general public 
to the needs of the deafened adult and child. 


A New Organization! 


The Wichita League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing has recently been formed and is already 
inquiring what it must do to become a con- 
stituent body! At present the League boasts 
of twenty-three members. Dr. L. P. Warren, 
a deafened otologist, is the president and Miss 
Eleanor Anderson is the secretary. 


‘ 
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News Notes 


The Charleston League has reached two 
milestones in its progress: it has been instru- 
mental in introducing lip-reading for children 
into the public schools of Charleston, and it 
has acquired a new home. The public school 
work, under the guidance of Mrs. Hubert, 
is going forward satisfactorily, and the new 
home is a source of great joy to the League 
members. 

This new home is located in the Old Con- 
federate Home and School at 62 Broad Street. 
Its size can be ‘judged by the fact that the 
League is asking for another 9 by 12 rug! 
To quote from Mrs. Hubert’s letter: “Our 
studio is on the second floor of the Home, 
opening on a piazza six feet wide, which ex- 
tends the entire way around the place. We 
have sunshine morning, noon and almost until 
night, for two of cur windows open on the 
east and two on the west, with doors on the 
south and west. Our view cannot be excelled, 
for above the treetops of the park we face, 
one sees the spire of the famous old St. 
Michael’s Church. 

“The furniture has been collected here and 
there: some real antiques, some modern, and 
some home-made, but the effect is delightful, 
since the members, from the President down, 
have painted and painted until everything fits 
most beautifully into our color scheme of 
green and orange and black. The principal 
ornamentation of the room is the beautiful 
silver cup presented to the League by the Fed- 
eration for having among its nftembers the 
Champion Speech-Reader. 

“As for heat, like the rest of Charleston, 
we depend somewhat on the sunshine, but for 
the days that are cloudy and cold we have 
the most cheerful and welcoming open fire 
imaginable, supplemented by the less artistic 
but satisfactory steam heat. 

“Only one public meeting has been held in 
our new studio, but that was successful be- 
yond our fondest dreams, for with only twen- 
ty-seven members we entertained fifty-two 
guests that evening.” 

The Charlestonians are justly proud of their 
two new ventures. 


The new Executive Secretary of the St. 
Paul League is Miss Laura Hough, who suc~ 
ceeds Miss Mata Westerman, resigned. 

An audiometer is now being used in the St. 
Paul public schools, largely through the ef- 
forts of the St. Paul League. 


_ Lip-reading for adults has been introduced 
into the public evening schools of Toledo. 
Miss Genevieve Foley, Executive Secretary 
os the Toledo League, has charge of these 
classes. 


Cincinnati: The Civic Theatre in Cincin- 
nati has offered the first two rows to the 
League at any time any of its members de- 
sire to attend the theater. The Cincinnati 
League hopes its members will take advan- 
League at any time any of their members de- 


sire to attend the theatre. The Cincinnati 
tage of the offer and give their support to 
this theatre, which produces only clean plays. 

The Stuart Walker Company of Cincinnati 
is very enthusiastic about equipping the Taft 
Auditorium with phones for the hard of hear- 
ing. Questionnaires have been sent out in order 
to determine what support they can look for 
from the hard of hearing themselves. As soon 
as the data is received the equipment will 
doubtless be installed, a great boon to the 
hard of hearing person, who has been de- 
prived of the joys of the theatre. 


The Los Angeles League was represented on 
the program of the California State Teachers’ 
Association, held in that city during the holi- 
days. The program consisted of a meeting 
with teachers from other places, a Round 
Table, and a banquet, all held. at the Club- 
house. This recognition by the State author- 
ities is a forward step in the work of the 
League. 

The League has raised funds for the year 
by the work of Circles instead of having an 
annual bazaar, as in former years. The re- 
sults of this method have been very gratifying. 


St. Louis: The St. Louis League reports 
that 65 per cent. of its applicants for em- 
ployment have been placed permanently, and 
several of them temporarily, a splendid record 
of which it has ‘reason to be proud. 

Miss Fannie Barnhart, a member of the 
League, after listening to Miss Peck’s Con- 
ference paper, “The Deafened Must Work,” 
conceived the idea of a craft shop for the 
handicapped. This work is going forward 
splendidly, and it is hoped that the salesrooms 
will be opened within the next few months. 
Ten persons, including several members of 
the League, have been employed by Miss Barn- 
hart to learn the craft and make the articles 
to stock the proposed Hand Craft Guild. 

At the annual business meeting on October 
19, Mr. M. U. Becker was elected President 
of the St. Louis League. The new President 
has entered upon his duties with that same 
spirit of determination and enthusiasm that 
characterized his work as Chairman of Con- 
ference Arrangements last year. 


The Medical Social Service Department of 


the Mayo Clinic of Rochester, Minnesota, has 


been instrumental in securing the services of 
Miss Mata Westerman of, St. Paul to start a 
class in lip-reading in Rochester. The work 
has been in progress for about a month, and 
there are now eight pupils. They are enter- 
ing upon the course with great enthusiasm, 
and it is hoped that the time is not far dis- 
tant for organizing a league. 


Houston reports that 23,433 children have 
been tested. Out of this number 1,163 were 
found with from 6 to 12 per cent loss in one 
or both ears; 121 with 12 per cent loss or 
more in the better ear; 33 children are being 
given lip-reading instruction twice a week, and 
others are being enrolled. 
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LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively, 


dress 


MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 


AT THE WHITE HOUS 


MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


Children prepared for hearing schools. The school fj 
is in the suburbs of the city of Washington, fj 
which offers many educational advantages. Ad- 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
Work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 
sports. 
Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 

Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 


Oral School for Deaf Children—Tuition Free 


Write for Information 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI 


WHITLEY MURPHY, Training Teacher 
Cc. M. ELLIOTT, Director of Special Education 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In the City of New York 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 8 to August 16, 1929 


Teachers’ College offers a course in Methods of Teaching Lip-Reading to Deaf- 
ened Children. Four points toward University Credit. Faculty Advisor in 
charge, Assistant Professor Hugh Grant Rowell. Instructors, Estelle E. 
Samuelson and Annetta W. Peck. 


Further information may be obtained from The New York League for the 


Hard of Hearing, Inc., 126 East 59th St., with whose cooperation the course 
is given. 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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